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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 

The  Tales  of  the  late  lamented  Henry  Neeie, 
are  deservedly  popular,  and  in  presenting  them 
under  the  present  form,  the  publishers  have  no 
apolooy  to  offer,  other  than  a  wish  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind,  by  placing  before  it,  the  Tales  of  thi^ 
beautiful  writer,  in  a  volume  separate  from  his 
Other  ntisccllaneous  productions  Some  minor 
pieces  ofhis  "Literary  Remains,"  which  might 
properly  be  placed  under  the  title  of  this  book,  are 
omitc<::d  as  uhfiuished,  and  others,  because  they 
may  with  equal  propriety,  be  ranked  under  an- 
other head,  and  are  considered  unnecessary  to 
the  design  of  this  work. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Neele  is  smooth  and  cias- 
-ical,  his  manner  of  relating  events,  natural  and 
spiiitod  ;  and  noone  we  arc   persuaded,  can  pe- 
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ruse  this  volume,  without  the  conviction  that  his^ 
was  one  of  those  brilliant  minds,  which  occasion- 
ally flash  upon  us  with  powers  and  feelings  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  warming  into  renewed  life  the 
coldness  of  our  hearts,  and  refining  and  cherish^ 
jng  the  finer  faculties  of  our  nature. 


'^- 


Blanche  of  3^ottrt)Dn. 

A    ROMANCE    OF  SPANISH  HISTORY. 

At  his  birth,  be  sure  on'L 


Some  devil  thrust  sweet  nature's  haad  aside, 
Ere  she  hud  pour'd  her  bahn  into  his  breast, 
To  warm  his  gross  and  earthly  clod  with  pity. 

COLMAN. 

The  accession  of  Don  Pedro  to  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile,on  the  death  of  his  fatherAlphonso,was  speedi- 
ly followed  by  violent  insurrectionary  movements 
aniong  all  classes  of  the  people.  .  Although  Pedro 
was  the  only  legitimate  oftspringof  his  father, 
the  nation  in  general  fondly  wished  that  the  scep- 
tre might  pass  into  the  hands  of  Don  Henry,  Count 
of  Trastamare,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  king  by 
his  concubine,  the  beautiful  Leonora  de  Guzman. 
This  prince  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour  and  wisdom;  his  kind  and  condescend- 
ing demeanour ;  "and  even  by  his  attachment  and 
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fidelity  to  the  new  king ;  since  he  laboured  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  not  only  to  confirm  the  alle- 
giance of  his  own  partizans  to  Pedro,  but  to  dis- 
courage every  attempt  at  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  monarchy.  Pedro,  however,  who  by  his  con- 
duct during  his  reign  acquired  the  surname  of 
*'  the  Cruel,"  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seiz- 
ing the  person  of  Don  Henry's  mother,  Leonora, 
whom  he  immediately  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  queen  dowager ;  who  no  sooner  found  her 
hated  rival  in  her  po^ver,  than  she  caused  her 
to  be  put  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  All 
Castile  was  indignant  at  this  atrocity;  and  Don 
Henry  flew  to  arms.  Don  Frederick,  grand  mas- 
ter of  St.  James,  Don  Tello,  Lord  of  Aguilar, 
and  Don  Ferdinand,  Lord  of  Ledesne,  his  broth- 
ers, the  other  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Lponora,  im- 
mediately joined  him  ;  and  having  raised  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Gi- 
jon,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  tyrant. 

Intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Princes  was 
brought  to  Don  Pedro  as  he  was  taking  his  eve- 
ning promenade  on  the  terrace  of  the  royal  gar- 
dens of  Valladolid,  accompanied  by  his  Prime 
Minister,  Don  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque.  *^  Hear- 
est  thou  this,  Alphonso  ?"  said  the  king.  "  The 
bastard  Henry,  and  his  brothers,  have  garrisoned 
the  castle  of  Gijon,  and  troops  headed  by  the 
discontented  nobles,  are  daily  flocking  to  their  as- 
sistance." 

"  I  hear  it,  Sire,"  said  the  minister,  ^<  with  sor- 
row and  alarm." 
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"  And  wherefore  so,  good  Alphonso  ?''  replied 
Don  Pedro.     "  Let  all  the  factions  in  Castile,  and 
they  are  not  a.  few,  rally  round  the  banner  of  the 
bastards;     let  the  puling  kings  of  Arragon  and 
Navarre,  who  have  already  shown  that  they  bear 
me  no  good  will,  join  in  the  traitorous  league  ;  ay, 
let  even  the  powers  of  France,  and  the  proud  isl- 
anders of  the  West,  for  once  agree  for  my  des- 
truction ;  yet    I  fear  not.       I  have  allies,  whose 
power  and  influence,  not  all  of  these  together  ban- 
ded, could  withstand." 

"  And  who.  Sire,"  inquired  the  minister  won- 
deringly  ;  "  who  are  the  allies  who  could  possi- 
bly defend  your  majesty  against  such  a  confed- 
eracy ?" 

"  The  Stars !  the  Stars  are  with  us,  Albuquer- 
que !"  exclaimed  the  King.  "  Look  yonder,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  sky;  "and  see  how 
even  now,  at  the  very  instant  that  I  receive  this- 
news,  the  heavens  are  smiling  on  me." 

Albuquerque  looked  towards  the  sky,  and  be- 
held indeed  one  of  those  evenings  of  surpassing 
beauty,  v»'bich  are  seldom  s^een  even  beneath  tht- 
glowing  atmosphere  of  Spair.,  The  sun  had  set 
some  time,  but  still  the  west  retained  a  portion  of 
his  declining  glory,  which,  v/ith  a  varied  line  of 
deep  red  light,  defined  the  summits  of  the  distant 
hills.  Above  them  spread  the  deep  blue  sky,  be- 
spangled v/ith  innumerable  stars,' intensely  bright; 
among  which  the  largest  and  most  resplendent 
v/as  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  shone  over  the  pal- 
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ace  of  Yailadolid,  and  seemed  to  be  shedding  its 
brifr'ifest  beams  upon  the  royal  residence. 

"  Tfiat  is  >i:y  natal  star  !"  said  the  king  ;  "  that 
noble  planet,  or  rather  that  other  snn,  wbieli 
seems  to  traverse  the  system  in  rivalsbip,  and  not 
in  the  train  of  the  orrtat  source  of  lii^ht  and  heat. 
See,  how  all  others  shrink. their  beams  before 
him.  Even  IMars,  that  lurid  orb  which  now 
threatens  me,  quails  before  his  superior  brightness. 
The  omens  are  most  propitious  I"' 

"  Even  so,  Oh  King  !"  said  a  sharp  shrill  voice 
behiiid  them;  and,  turning  round,  they  perceived 
an  a;;ed  man,  of  a  noble  and  venerable  counte- 
nance, with  a  long  wliite  beard  and  bltick  exj;res- 
sive  eyes,  which  rivalled  in  brightness  even  the 
stars  on  which  they  had  been  gazing;.  He  wore 
a  turban  on  his  head,  and  was  dressed  after  the 
oriental  fashion,  in  a  white  flowing  robe.  This 
waS'SifTioa  Josej)h,  the  favourite  Jewish  physician 
and  astrolopjer  to  the  hii'g,  whom  he  kept  con- 
:.-tantly  about  his  person. 

"  Saye-t  thou  so,  good  Joseph!"  said  Don  Pe- 
dro 5  ''"  and  vvho  shall  gainsay  thee,  wlien  thou 
hast  read  the  st;irs  ?  But  what  brings  thee  hither, 
at  this  hour .-'' 

"  I  came  to  ttll  thee,  sire,  that  this  evening,  as 
I  drew^  thy  horoscope,  I  read  the  prediction  of 
strange  events.  •  Danger,  and  contest,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  triumph  and  victory  were  foretold 
there  ;  ay,  and  love  was  mentioned  in  the  st  irry 
proyhecy.     Yon  planet  Jupiter  is  now^  lord  of  the 
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ascendant;  Mars  and  Yenu!^  are  in  conjunction  ; 
and  Saturn  dull  and  dim,  is  quenched  beneath 
their  oyerwhelaiing  intluence." 

^'  Thou  read'st  strange  riddles,  Simon  Joseph," 
said  Don  Pedro  ;  "  but  a  part,  at  least,  of  thy  pro- 
phecy is  true  :  for  I  hold  here  letters,  which  in- 
form me,  that  the  sons  of  Leonora  de  Guzman 
are  in  arms;  and  defy  nie  from  behind  the 
strong  walls  of  Gijoa.  What  v/ould'st  thou  have 
me  do?" 

"  On  to  the  fight,  sire  !"  said  the  astrologer,  and 
then  added,  pointing  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  "be- 
fore that  star  sets  behind  the  western  hills,  let  the 
king  be  on  his  march  to  battle  and  to  conquest. 
Don  Pedro,  do  not  hope  for  ease  and  quietness, 
but  thy  reign  shall  be  long  and  prosperous.  Vic- 
tory shall  wait  upon  thy  banners,  and  new  king- 
doms shall  be  added  to  Castile."  Thus  saying, 
and  drawing  his  robe  more  closely  round  him,  Si- 
mon Joseph  left  the  terrace,  and  the  king  a?id  his 
minister  speedily  followed  him.  Don  Pedro, 
among  whose  vices  cowardice  could  not  be  num- 
bered, determiued  to-  adopt  the  advice  of  the  as- 
trologer. Although  he  scoffed  at  all  idea  of  reli- 
gion, he  was  a  fervent  believer  in  the  occult  sci- 
ences, and  never  entered  upon  any  pursuit  of  im- 
portance without  consulting  the  stars.  That  very 
evening,  accordingly,  saw  him  at  the  head  of  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  mustered  at  so  short  a 
notice,  depart  from  Valladolid,  having  left  initruc- 
tjons  for  a  formidable  force  to  follow  him. 
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In  a  few  Jays  the  King  of  Castile,  with  a  uu- 
merous  army,  had  set  dow.i  btfore  the  c:ates  of 
Giioa.  They  had  alrei>.dy  had  various  skiraiishes 
0:1  their  marc'i  wiih  detached  parties  of  the  ene- 
my; and  0.1  t'ieir  first  attack  iinoa  the  town, 
thev  carried  t'le  most  iinportanl  outpost ;  tsO 
that  ultimate  su /cess  now  appeared  certain.  In 
the  mean  time,  howe^^er,.  the  heart  of  the  mon- 
arch had  surrendered  at  the  first  summons  to  the 
cliarms  of  a  beautiful  yoimg  female,  of  a  noble 
family,  named  Illaria  de  PadiUa,  in  the  suite  of 
Madame  d'Albuquerque,  who  had  followed  her 
husband  to  the  artn}-.  This  yoim^  lady  posses- 
sed numerous  attra"tions,  both  of  mind  and  per- 
bon.  Although  not  tall,  she  w^as  exquisit'4y  for- 
med ;  and  her  whole  form  and  manner  were 
equally  graceful  and  bewitehing.  K<jr  complex- 
ion was  of  the  most  dazzling  fairness  ;  her  eyea 
black  and  sparkling ;  and  her  features  of  a  regu- 
larity, in  which  the  mo'st  fastidioiis  connoisseur  in 
beauty  could  find  r.otning  to  object  to.  She  pos- 
sessed an  infinite  fund  of  wit,  and  was  of  a  gay 
and  lively  temper;  but  she  was,  at  the  same  time, 
vain  and  .ambitious;  and  a  perfect  mistress  of 
every  species  of  dissimulation.  Obdurate  and 
.sanguinary  as  was  the  disposition  of  Don  Pedro, 
he  became  deeply  fascinated  v»ith  the  charms  of 
JViaria ;  "  and  Love,"  say  the  historians  of  that 
age,  ''  held  in  his  bosom  divided  empire  with 
cruelty."  She,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
royalty,  aud  the  prospect  of  power  and  greatness; 
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turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  virtue  ; 
and  after  a  very  feeble  and  iil-connterfeited  resis- 
tance, became  the  mistress  of  the  King  of  Castile. 
Don  Pedro  was  now  as  eager  to  conclude  the  v/ar, 
as  he  had  been  to  commence  it ;  and  having  made 
terms  with  the  revolted  Princes,  he  disbanded  his 
forces,  and  retired  with  Maria  to  Torrejos,  a  iiltle 
town  near  Toledo. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  these  events,  Don  Pedro  had 
asked  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  beauti- 
ful Blanche  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  Queen  of 
France,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  v/ho  during 
the  king's  absence  on  his  expedition  to  Gijon,had 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Yalladolid,  and  Vvas  there 
awaiting  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  contract. 
To  that  city  the  other  princes  repaired  on  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  and  the  King  commended  his 
bride  to  the  especial  attention  of  Don  Henry, 
Count  of  Trastamare.  until  his  own  return.  The 
Count,  on  his  arrival,  found  that  the  French  Prin- 
cess, of  whose  beauty  and  accon:plishments  the 
most  glowing  accounts  had  been  generally  circu- 
lated, far  surpassed  all  that  rumour  had  spoken, 
or  imagiiiation  had  portrayed.  She  was  of  a  ma- 
jestic figure,  toll  and  finely  formed.  The  riiild,  but 
glowing  suus  of  Francf^  had  given  a  dark  tinge  to 
her  cheeks,  which  well  matched  with  the  intense 
d  :ep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  jetty  ringlets 
which  fell  in  rich  clusters  down  her  neck.  Her 
pale  high  forehead  and  drooping  eyelids,  spoke,  of 
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pensiveness,  and  perhaps  melancholy;  but 
the  smile  which  frequently  illumniattd  ail  her  fea- 
tures, 

"  As  though  her  veins  ran  lightning," 

was  full  of  benevolent  sweetness;  anti  toM,  not 
falsely  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  Her  voice  was 
low  a.iid  genllo,  but  its  tones  w<  nt  to  the  heart  of 
t]ici  listener;  and  her  stately  step,  and  majestic 
g  IT;  while  they  befitted  the  high  station  which  she 
iiiiud,  were  unmingled  with  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  arrogance,  or  pride. 

As  Don  Henry  gazed  upon  this  enchanting  be- 
ing, he  could  not  but  lament  that  she  was  desti- 
ived  to  become  the  bride  of  a  man,  who,  although 
of  high  talents,  and  of  handsome  and  even  majes- 
tic person,  was  stained  with  almost  every  vice 
under  ^heaven.  Still  he  indulged  a  hope,  and 
tbat  hope  was  shared  by  many,  that  the  beauty 
and  virtues  of  the  Princess,  could  not  but  have  a 
genial  effect  on  the  disposition  of  her  husband, 
and  be  productive  of  important  benefits,  both  to 
him  and  to  tha  nation.  The  Queen  Mother  had 
received  her  with  the  most  flattering  distinction  ; 
the  grandees  in  Valladolid  took  every  opportuni- 
ty of  testifying  their  devotion  ;  and,  whenever 
she  appeared  in  public,  she  was  greeted  with  the 
warmest  acclamations  of  the  populace.  Still, 
however,  the  King  remained  at  Torrejos  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Maria  de  Padilla ;  and  had  not  even  had 
the  courtesy  to  send  any  communication  to  her,  or 
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to  the  queen.  ETe  would  not  listen  to  any  intelli- 
gence of  his  betrothed  bride,  or  even  attend  to 
state  affairs.  The  letters  of  his  mother,  expres- 
sing her  chagrin  and  indignation  at  his  conduct, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  his  minister,  who  rep- 
resented the  impolicy  of  this  treatment  of  a  princess 
of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  were  received  with 
equal  disregard.  At  length  his  courtiers  were 
constrained  to  be  silent,  for  some  of  them  who 
had  v^entured  to  speaMtheir  minds  rather  too  freely 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  found  himself  under  the 
awkward  necessity  of  assassinating.  The  influ- 
ence of  Maria  increased  daily  ;  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  very  generally  believed  she 
had  established  her  dominion  over  him,  by  prac- 
tising the  art  of  magic.  He  caused  a  tourney  to 
be  celebrated  in  her  honour ;  and  compelled  all 
ihe  grandees  of  Toledo,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
mth  their  wives  and  daughters,  to  be  present. 
Here  he  chanced  to  be  so  severely  wounded  in 
his  hand,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  his 
physicians  ;  though  after  a  long  delay,  the  atten- 
tions and  medical  skill  of  Maria  de  Padilla 
wrought  his  complete  cure,  to  the  infinite  regret  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  court,  but  especially  of 
Don  Henry. 

This  Prince  was  indefatigable  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  young  Queen  elect,  and  endeavoured, 
by  the  most  delicate  attentions,  to  console  her  for 
the  neglect  of  her  betrothed  Don  Pedjo.  The 
Queen  returned  his  attentions  by  a  gratitude 
which  was  expressed  rather  in  her  eyes,  than  with 
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iier  lips  ;  until  at  length  a  more  tender  feeling  by 
degrees  began  to  pervade  the  breasts  of  both  ;  al- 
though they  dared  scarcely  confess  it,  even  to 
themselves,  and  much  less  to  each  other.  Indig- 
nation n,t  her  affianced  husband's  conduct,  and  pity 
for  her  own  lorlorn  situation,  were  no  unnatural 
harbingers  of  love  in  the  bosom  of  Don  Henry : 
while  Blanche,  as  she  gazed  on  his  fine  person, 
and  thought  of  his  strong  and  polished  mind ;  his 
military  renown  ;  and  his  high  birth  ;  for  his  ille- 
gitimacy was  scarcely  considered  a  stain  in  those 
days,  could  not  help  thinking  how  suitable  their 
union  would  have  been  ;  and  wishing,  like  Des- 
demona, — 

"  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  P' 

These,  however,  were  thoughts,  which  thojr 
carefully  locked  up  within  their  own  bosoms,  and 
which  were  soon  afterwards  banished  even  from 
those  secret  sanctuaries,  by  the  unexpected  arri- 
val of  the  King. 

Don  Pedro  had  at  length  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  counsellors  ;  which  was  seconded  by 
Maria  de  Padilla  herself;  and  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Princess  Blanche,  whom,  as  yet,  he 
had  not  even  seen.  The  meeting  of  the  royal 
couple  was  in  the  streets  of  Valladolid,  by  torch- 
light- The  King  entered  the  city  on  horseback, 
atte^<^^^  ^y  I^on  Ferdinand,  and  Don  Juan  of  Ar- 
xa<yo^>  sons  of  his  aunt,  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
AnaS^^J  the  Grand  Master    of   Calatrava,  the 
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Archbishop  of  Telodo,  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda, 
Don  Alphonso  d'Albuquerque,  and  other  great 
lords.  The  young  Queen  rode  between  the 
Queen  Mother  and  the  Count  of  Trastamme; 
and  was  attended  by  the  Grand  Master  of  St. 
James,  Don  Tello  of  Castile,  and  the  manicipal 
authorities  of  Valladolid.  Tlie  streets  were 
crowded  with  the  population  of  the  city,  eager  to 
see  the  meeting ;  but,  above  all,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  Queen^  whose  beauty  was 
seen  to  great  advantage  by  the  light  of  the  innu- 
merable torches  which  blazed  around  her.  As 
she  approached  the  King,  the  accLmai^'ons,  of  the 
people  redoubled,  but  they  were  frozen  into  won- 
dering silence,  as  they  observed  the  cold  and  in- 
different air  with  which  he  returned  htr  salute. 
She  descended  from  her  palfrey,  and  it  was  natu- 
rally expected  tij at  he  Would  have  done  the  same; 
but  he  merely  extended  her  his  hand  to  kiss, 
while  he  continued  in  conversation  with  his  min- 
ister, Don  Alphonso. 

"  The  monster !"  muttered  Don  Henry  between 
his  teeth,  as  iie  assisted  Blanche  to  remount. 

"  Ay,"  whispered  some  one  in  his  ear;  "  is  this 
the  man  to  be  King  of  Castile,  and  husband  of 
Blanche  of  Bourbon  ?" 

Henry  turned  round,  but  could  perceive  no 
one.  His  own  heart,  however,  echoed  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  silently  and  moodily,  he  continued  to 
ride  on,  until  the  palace  gates  appeared  before 
him,  and  he,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cession, entered. 
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The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  celebra*^ 
tion  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  with  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  morning,  all  the  bells  in  Valladolid 
were  ringing  a  merry  peal ;  and  the  citizens  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  in  their  holy  day  garbs,  and 
wearing  white  favours  in  honour  of  the  event. 
A  peremptory  order  from  the  King  was,  however, 
soon  issued  for  the  silencing  of  the  bells,  and 
commanding  every  one  to  return  to  his  ordinary 
occupation,  upon  pain  of  death.  At  the  hour  of 
noon  the  royal  cavalcade  was  seen  moving  to- 
wards the  Cathedral,  slowly  and  silently  as  a  fu- 
neral procession.  The  king  wore  a  look  of  dog- 
ged enduraijice  ;  and  Blanche  was  pale  as  death; 
but  there  was  a  forced  smile  upon  her  lip,  which 
appeared  more  melancholy  than  sighs  and  tears 
could  possibly  have  done.  The  Queen  Mother's 
face  glowed  with  resentment  and  chagrin;  and 
Don  Henry  kept  his  eye«  fixed  upon  Blanche 
with  an  expression  in  which  pity,  and  a  still 
softer  feeling,  could  be  traced  most  legibly.  The 
nobles  who  acconjpanied  the  royal  party,  with 
heads  depressed,  and  their  arms  folded  sullenly 
upon  their  bosoms,  looked  more  like  mutes  at  an 
interment,  than  assistants  at  a  bridal. 

Notwithstanding  the  royal  mandate,  the  popu- 
lace had  ventured  again  to  assemble  in  the  streets 
when  the  procession  passed ;  but  pale  and  silent, 
each,  of  them  appeared  to  feel  that  he  was  commit- 
ting a  crime,  and  each  look  which  was  bent  upon 
the  personages  as  they  passed,  was  stealth-like  and 
timid.     As  Don  Pedro  rode  by  them,  every  head 
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was  bared,  but  not  one  voice  was  heard  in  gratu- 
lation.  The  approach  of  Blanche  was  hailed 
with  loud  acclamations,  which  were,  however, 
instantly  suppressed ;  and  every  one  looked  tim- 
idly over  his  shoulder,  and  seemed  to  fear  that  he 
had  committed  an  offence,  for  which  instant  pun- 
ishment would  follow.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  Count  of  Trastamare,  and  gleamed  brightlier 
as  he  passed  ;  but  no  one  dared  to  give  an  open 
expression  to  his  feelings.  One  voice,  however, 
which  the  Count  instantly  recognised  as  the  same 
Vv^hich  had  addressed  him  on  the  preceding  day, 
was  heard  to  shout  from  amidst  the  crowd,  "  God 
save  King  Henry  I" 

All  were  aghast  at  this  daring  exclamation* 
The  populace  shrank  back  with  fear  and  hor- 
ror ;  but  the  nobles  in  the  procession,  as  soon  as 
they  had  recovered  from  the  stupor  of  their  sur- 
prise, cried  out,  "  Treason  !  treascm  !" 

"  Guards,  seize  the  traitor  I'^^'exclaimed  Don  Al- 
phonso  d 'Albuquerque,  "and  drag  him  hither." 

A  tall,  stout-built  man,  but  pale  and  squalid, 
with  an  extraordinary  expression  of  resolution  and 
defiance  in  his  countenance,  was  immediately 
forced  before  the  King,  on  whose  left  hand  rode 
Don  Alphonso.  Don  Pedro's  colour  <2hanged  as 
he  gazed  upon  him,  but  the  ordinary  malignant 
expression  of  his  features  was  deepened  ten- 
fold as  he  exclaimed,  "  What  do'st  thou  here, 
villain .?" 

"  What  do'st  thou  here !"  returned  the  un- 
shrinking stranger ;  "  thou  man  of  lust  and  blood  I 

B* 
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with  yonder  fair  and  hapless  Princess  in  thy  train? 
How  long  is  it  since  you  tore  my  sister  from  her 
abode,  the  most  peaceful  and  the  happiest  in  all 
Castile,  to  lodge  her  in  thy  vile  harem  ?  Hov/ 
long  is  it  since  thy  steel  drank  the  blood  of  her 
indignant  husband  ?  How  long ?" 

"Bind  him!  gag  him  !"  exclaimisd  the  King, 
foaming  with  passion.  "  Lend  me  thy  axe,  fel- 
low I"  continued  he,  vaulting  from  his  horse,  and 
snatching  a  partizan  from  a  guard  near  him .  The 
victim  was  immediately  bound,  and  thrown  upon 
the  earth  ;  when  the  King,  lifting  with  his  own 
hand  the  fatal  weapon,  at  one  blow  severed  his 
head  from  his  body. 

A  smile  of  grim  delight  played  upon  the  tyrant's 
features  as  he  gazed  on  the  mutilated  trunk  be- 
fore him  ;  and  listened  to  the  fearful  shriek  which 
burst  from  the  assembled  crowd,  who  with  startr 
ing  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks  stared  upon  each  other, 
as  if  to  ask  if  what  they  had  just  witnessed  was  a 
reality.  The  unhappy  Blanche  had  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  attendants  ;  but  Don  Pedro,  without 
waiting  for  her  recovery,  with  a  yell  of  savage 
laughter  again  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  motion- 
ing to  his  attendants  to  move  on,  rode  forward  to 
the  Cathedral.  There,  shortly  afterward,  the 
bride,  or  rather  the  victim,  arrived  more  dead  than 
alive  ;  and  joining  her  hand  with  that  which  was 
yet  wet  with  the  blood  which  it  had  shed,  this 
ill-omened  marriage  was  solemnized,  amidst  the 
fear  and  wonder  of  all  who  were  present  at  the 
cpjemony. 
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Three  days  had  elapsed  after  the  nuptials,  and 
Don  Pedro  was  yet  inseparable  from  his  beautiful 
Queen  ;  to  whom,  those  about  him  began  to  hope 
that  he  would  become  really  and  permanently  at- 
tached :  but  on  the  third  he  received  letters  from 
Maria  de  Padilla,  who  was  at  Montalban,  in  which 
she  complained  bitterly  of  his  absence  from  her, 
and  informed  him  that  she  found  herself  prag^ 
nant.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  King's 
joy  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  he  immediately  sum- 
moned his  minister,  Don  Alphonso,  and  comman- 
ded him  to  prepare  for  their  immediate  departure 
to  join  his  mistress. 

"  Sire,"^^  said  Don  Alphonso,  "  to  hear  is  to 
obey ;  but  might  the  humblest  of  your  subjects 
venture  to  speak  his  mindj  he  would  say,  that  if 
this  journey  were  postponed  for  a  short  time,  her 
Majesty  would  be  less  likely  to  complain,  and  the 
factions  who  pretend  to  espouse  her  cause,  would 
be  unable  to  find  the  slightest  ground  for  censu- 
ring the  conduct  of  your  Majesty. " 

"  Peace,  idiot  t"  cried  the  King  furiously ; 
"  have  I  not  already  devoted  three  days  to  this 
Bourbon  doll ;  and  as  for  the  factions,  are  not  the 
poniard,  and  the  gibbet,  and  the  axe,  enough  for 
them .?" 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  Minister,  "is  it  well  to 
leave  Don  Henry  in  the  midst  of  the  discontented 
populace  of  the  Capital,  while  your  Majesty  is  at 
Montalban.^  Already  do  dreams  of  power  and 
sovereignty  fill  his  imagination,  and- " 

'^'  What !  dares  the  bastard  iook  so  high  as  that  r" 
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said  Pedro,  with  a  malicious  grin  :  "  Well,  well, 
his  hour  will  come,  but  not  yet.  Love  and  Maria 
are  all  that  can  engage  my  thoughts  at  pres- 
ent. See,  then,  that  you  provide  for  our  instant 
ourney." 

In  less  than  nn  hour  after  this  conversation,  the 
king,  accompanied,  by  Don  Alphonso,  and  his 
other  immediate  favourites,  and  attended  by  the 
royal  guard,  passed  the  city  gates  ;  but  as  he  had 
taken  no  leave  of  the  Queen,  or  of  his  Mother, 
and  had  given  no  previous  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tion to  quit  Valladolid,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  merely  going  to  enjoy  the  chase  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest.  Messengers,  however,  soon  arrived 
to  Madame  d 'Albuquerque  from  her  husband,  to 
inform  her  that  the  King  and  he  had  set  off  for 
Montalban,  and  that  they  had  instructions  to  es- 
cort her  thither.  The  rage  of  the  Queen  Mother 
was  now  ungovernable,  and  she  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  rushing  forth  to  the  market-place, 
and  rousing  the  populace.  Don  Henry,  whose  at- 
tachment to  Blanche  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
jwrtion  with  her  husband's  neglect  and  cruelty,  felt 
his  bosom  agitated  by  love  and  indignation.  Still 
Ire  possessed  so  much  of  the  chivalrous  loyalty  of 
those  days,  which  bound  the  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign, however  despicable  or  infamous  he  might  be 
that  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  encourage 
anyllinsurrectionary  movement;  notwithstandinghis 
own  personal  injuries,  and  although  he  knew  that 
he  had  but  to  lift  his  finger,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Valladolid  would  espouse  his  cause.  He^, 
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tHerefore,  contented  himself  by  paying  the  most 
delicate  and  respectful  attention  to  the  young 
Queen;  and  thus  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  alleviate  her  neglected  and  forlorn  condition. 
The  people,  also,  now  that  the  expression  of  their 
feelings  was  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  Don 
Pedro,  took  every  opportunity  afforded  them  by 
her  appearance  at  the  v/indows  of  the  palace,  or 
her  riding  out  in  public,  to  greet  her  with  the  most 
cordial  acclamations.  The  King  in  the  mean  time 
continued  at  Montalban,  completely  fascinated 
with  the  attractions  of  Maria  de  Padilla  ;  all  pub- 
lic business  was  totally  neglected  by  him  ;  and  al- 
though messenger  after  messenger  arrived  from 
Valladolid,  on  the  most  urgent  state  affairs,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  return  there,  or  even  to 
peruse  the  despatches  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers.  The  Queen  Mother  repeatedly  wrote 
tahim,  reproaching  him  with  his  base  conduct ; 
and  Don  Alphonso,  his  favourite  minister,  ceased 
not  to  urge  the  offence  which  he  was  giving  to  his 
subjects  and  to  the  aeighbouring  princes,  until  at 
length  he  reluctantly  consented  to  return  to  Valla- 
dolid ;  but  only  on  the  condition,  that  Maria  de 
Padilla  should  accompany  him,  and  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  two.  queens  at  court. 

Behold  then  the  Castilian  monarch  once  more 
ih  his  capital,  or  rather  in  the  city  which  was 
then  usually  the  royal  residence,  and  in  which 
the  public  business  was  transacted.  His  mistress 
was  received  with  coldness  and  distance  by  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  with  friged  indifference    by 
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Blanche.  With  matchless  self-possession  and 
effrontery,  hosw'ever  she  continued  to  appear  at 
court ;  where  the  nobles  thronged  around  her,  as 
the  favourite  of  tlie  King,  and  lier  distinguished 
wit  and  beauty  soon  made  thieir  devotion  no  con- 
straint, or  at  any  rate,  rendt^red  their  chains  very 
light&easy  to  be  worn.  Among  the  numerous  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  she  soon  singled  out  Don  Henry  as 
superior  both  in  mind  and  person  to  all  the  others. 
Her  heart  even  began  to  be  treacherous  to  her 
royal  paramour,  and  she  felt  that  her  affections 
were  lixiug  themselves  upon  the  Count  of  Trasta- 
mare. .  To  her  inexpressible  chagrin  also,  she 
found  that  he  studiously  avoided  paying  the  slight- 
est attention  to  her ;  that  he  was  pensive  and  fond 
of  solitude  ;  and  that  he  was  evidently  a  prey  to 
some  intense  mental  suffering.  A  feelmg  of  com- 
passion accordingly  niiDglrd  with  the  sentiments 
which  she  already  entertained  towards  him,  and 
confirmed  in  her  bosom  the  (existence  of  the  tyrant 
passion,  love.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  private, 
interview  with  ]iim,was,  however,extremtly  !:;reat 
as  the  King  required  her  tabe  ooDstautiy  aboot  his 
person;  and  theCountshunned  her  like  a  pestilence. 
Could  she  but  once  acquaint  Don  Henry  wib  her 
attachment,  she  could  scarcely  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibilit»  of  his  not  returning  it ;  and  even  should 
he  refuse,  she  felt  assured  that  she  could  win 
him  to  her  embraces  by  the  consideration  of  the 
precarious  situation  of  himself  and  his  brothers; 
who  were  detested  alike  by  the   Queen  Mother, 
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and  the  King ;    and   of  the  impoitance  of  their 
making  a  friend  of  her. 

She  had  observed  that  the  Count  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  to  the  most  solitary  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  royal  gardens,  arid  resolved, 
therefore,  one  morning,  to  endeavour  to  trace 
him  to  bis  haunts,  and  have  an  explanation 
with  him  on  that  subject  with  which  her  bo- 
som was  now  incesssantly  haunted.  She  had 
traversed  the  grounds  in  all  directions,  and  began 
to  despair  of  succeeding  in  the  object  of  her  search, 
when  at  length  she  arrived  at  a  grotto,  far  out  of 
the  ordinary  route,  and,  entering  it,  preceived 
Don  Henry  stretched  upon  the  moss  in  a  deep 
slumber.  His  face  was  wet  with  tears,  and  even 
in  his  sleep  he  heaved  profound  sighs.  Maria 
instantly  conjectured  that  his  malady  was  love. 
"  Perhaps  too,"  thought  she,  "  I  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  Perhaps  the  studious  manner  in  which 
he  avoids  me,  and  which  I  have  attributed  to  aver- 
sion, is  only  the  result  of  his  timidity.  But  alas!" 
she  continued,  sighing,  '^  It  is  too  probable  that  I 
have  a  rival ,  and,  if  so,  Maria  de  Padilla  shall 
not  loag  be  unaven^-^ed."  As  she  spake  these 
words,  the  Count  moved  in  his  sleep ;  and,  in 
turning,  discovered  some  open  tablets,  upon  which 
his  left  arm  had  rested,  which  Maria  hastily 
seized,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  grotto,  read  in 
them  the  following  lines: — 

<  Cease,  cease  my  heart !  to  nurse  a  hopeless  love  ; 
The  end  of  all  thy  perseverance  lies 
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Within  the  orbs  of  two  bright  sparkling  eyes  ; 
But  cold  as  they  are  bright.  Nor  canst  thou  move 

One  spark  of  passion  in  that  colder  breast, 

Or  wake  one  hope  that  shall,  'midst  thy  unrest^ 
S:''ip;  like  a  sweet  bird  to  my  weary  soul. 

I  dare  not  even  whisper  in  her  ear, 
Whom  I  adore,  the  griefs  that  o'er  me  roll, 

O'er  whelming  all  my  peace  ;  yet  still  the  tear 
That  wets  my  lids,  how  sweet  it  is  to  weep 
Such  precious  dew  !  Then  will  I  silence  keep; 
And  strive  to  hide  my  love  even  from  my  heart, 
But  still  flow  on  my  tears,  with  ye  I  cannot  part." 

The  jealous  suspicions  which  slie  had  enter- 
tained were  now  confirmed,  and  her  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  So  se- 
vere a  respect  as  was  here  expressed,  could  not 
have  reference  to  her.  "  It  is  the  Queen  !  'tis 
Blanche  !"she  said;  and  as  the  hated  idea  entered 
her  mind,  it  wTung  it  almost  to  madness.  "  That 
Bourbon  serpent  crosses  my  path  at  every  step  ! 
Through  her  the  people  hate  me  !  Her  beauty, 
the  dull,  tame  beauty  of  France,  attracts  the  cour- 
tiers from  me.  With  difficulty  I  have  won  the 
wittol  King  from  her  ;  and  now,  where  my  very 
heart  is  treasured  up,  she  has  coiled  herself 
around  its  tenderest  fibres."  Having  carefully 
copied  out  the  verses,  she  then  erased  them,  and, 
in  a  feigned  hand,  wrote  the  following  in  their 
place : — 
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"ORACLE. 

,It  is  permitted  to  thee  to  sigh,  and  to  love,  and  to 

hope ; 
To  act,,  and  to  break  the  seal  of  silence. 
Be  in  no  fear  either  of  a  sceptre  or  of  rivals. 
My  heart,  one  worthy  of  thee,  is  interested  in  thy 

woes : 
Behold,  then  the  reward  of  perseverance  !" 

After  this  she  returned  to  the  grotto,  and  meet- 
ing no  one  there,  replaced  the  tablets  where  she 
had  found  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Henry  on  awaken- 
ing had  missed  his  treasure,  and  was  much  dis- 
concerted in  consequence.  He  made  a  careful 
search,  but,  of  course,  his  search  was  unavailing. 
He  inquired  of  the  gardeners,  if  they  had  seen  any 
person  enter,  but  they  all  replied  in  the  negative. 
He  then  retired  in  great  dismay  to  his  chamber, 
and  was  not  seen  ajgain  till  the  evening ;  when 
he  once  more  proceeded  to  his  favourite  haunt, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  his  tablets  in 
the  place  in  which  he  had  lost  them.  He  opened, 
and,  scarcely  believing  his  eyes,  read  the  Oracle 
which  Maria  de  Padilla  had  written  in  them.  At 
first  he  was  transported  with  joy,  for  he  hoped  that 
what  he  read  had  been  written  by  the  Queen ; 
but  as  he  reflected  more  calmly,  the  improbability 
of  uch  an  idea  impressed  itself  so  strongly  upon 
him,  that  he  uismissed  it  altogether  from  his  mind. 

C 
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It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  precious  secret 
of  his  heart  was  in  the  possession  of  another,  who 
might  make  some  pernicious  use  of  it ;  and  as  he 
laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  that  night,  his  bosom 
was  distracted  by  a  variety  of  painful  emotions. 

The  next  day  the  Queen  Mother,  held  a  court, 
and  Don  Henry,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  it  along 
the  palace  conidors,  met  Queen  Blanche  comiug 
out  of  her  apartments,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  an  esquire.  He  immediately  offered  her  his 
own,  which  she  accepted  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, and  the  page  submissively  gave  way.  As 
they  entered  in  the  royal  jyresence,  Ho-Dry  could 
not  prevent  the  joy  of  his  heart  from  manifesting 
itself  in  his  face,  and  having  seated  Blanche  be- 
side the  Queen  Mother,  he  took  his  station  behind 
her  chair.  The  whole  court  rose  on  the  entrance 
of  Queen  Blanche,  excepting  the  King,  who  man- 
ifested some  displeasure  at  the  rising  of  Maria  de 
Padilla  who  was  seated  next  him.  The  latter  did 
not  fail  to  observe  the  delight  which  Henry  evin- 
ced, as  he  entered  with  his  lovely  escort,  and 
whispered  to  the  king,  as  she  glanced  towards 
Blanche  and  Henry,  "  these  two  persons  appear 
to  be  on  a  remarkably  good  understanding  with 
each  other,  my  liege.  The  Count  of  Tras^amare 
appears  to  hold  a  very  high  place  in  her  majes- 
ty's esteem."  ^^ 

"  Very  possibly,"  answered  the  King ;  "  but  the 
partizans  of  her  immaculate  virtue  Avould  institute 
a  process  against  us  for  daring  to  hold  a  doubt  of 
its  most  perfect  purity." 
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'^  I  should  be  rather  difficult  to  convince 
nevertheless,"  replied  Maria.  ''  The  French 
ladies  are,  as  every  one  knows,  not  only  liberal, 
btit  even  prodigal,  when  they  would  secure  a  suit- 
er. But  you  do  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  jeal- 
ousy." • 

"  I  should  exhibit  enough  of  them,"  interrupted 
Don  Pedro,  "  if  Henry  were  enamoured  of  you; 
but  my  heart  takes  so  little  interest  either  in  the 
actions,  or  the  feelings,  of  Blanche  de  Bourbon, 
that  it  is  out  of  her  power  to  iiisturb  my  peace  of 
mind  for  a  moment." 

While  the  king  and  his  mistress  were  thus 
conversing,  the  whole  court  were  astonished  at 
the  assurance  and  self  possession  of  Maria  de  Pa- 
dilla,  who  appeared  to  consider  herself  as  the 
most  distingUiahed  female  present.,and  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  Queen  Blanche,  after  having 
at  first  risen  upon  her  entrance.  The  two  Queens 
were,  however,  engaged  with  each  other,  and 
seemed  not  to  regard  either  the  neglect  of  Don 
Pedro,  or  the  assumption  of  his  paramour.  The 
Count  of  Trastamare,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
hardly  able  to  restrain  an  open  explosion  of  his 
anger  and  indignation  ;  and  the  practised  eye  of 
Maria,  who  continued  narrowly  to  observe  him, 
easily  detected  the  real  state  of  hJs'fee^ings.  The 
King,  at  length  weary  of  the  restraint  and  formality 
to  which  he  found  himself  obliged  to  submit, 
arose,  and  taking  no  other  notice  of  Blanche,  be- 
yond coldly  saluting  her  as  he  past,  left  the  court, 
followed   by   his   immediate  retainers.      Maria, 
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partly  out  of  regard  for  a  decorous  appearance,  and 
partly  from  the  pleasure  which  she  experienced 
in  being  in  the  presence  of  Don  Henry,  remained 
for  a  few  moments,  in  the  seat  which  she  had  oc- 
cupied, and  then  also  followed  the  king. 

Don,  Henry  still  stood  behind  the  chair  of 
Blanche,  and  as  her  brutal  husband  passed  her  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  described,  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  deep  drawn  sigh. 

"  you  are  in  love,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen, 
turning  round  to  him,  and  smiling. 

"  I  am  so,  indeed,  madam,"  replied  Henry ; 
"my  respect  for  your  majesty  will  not  allow  me 
to  disavow  it,  but  my  affection  is  mingled  with 
anger." 

"  You  are  then,"  added  Blanche,  "  more  un- 
happy than  I  had  supposed  ;  for  you  are  also  jeal- 
ous." 

"  Alas  !  no,  madam ;  I  am  so  far  from  jealousy, 
that  my  anger  is  excitied,^  because  others  do  not 
pay  to  the  object  of  my  love  the  attentions  and  re- 
spect which  are  due  to  matchless  beauty,  and  un- 
equalled virtue." 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  he  seized  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it  fervently.  She  withdrew  it 
silently,  but  her  heart  too  well  understood  his 
meaning,  and  she  sighed  deeply,  as  she  compar- 
ed the  handsome  and  accomplished  Prince  who 
knelt  before  her,  with  the  man  with  whos«  desti- 
ny her  own  was  so  indissolubly  united. 

"  Your  majesty  also  sighs,"  said  Henry. 

^'  Few  persons  are  exempt  from  some  sorrow," 
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returned  the   Queen  ;  and   she  sighed  still  more 
deeply. 

"  True,  madam,"  said  the  Count;  ^*  and  your 
majesty  finds  cause  enough  in  the  cruel  and  inju- 
rious treatment  of  the  King." 

"  Nay,"  said  Blanche,  "  his  majesty,  unkind 
as  he  appears,  has  doubtless  ample  reasons  for  his 
conduct.  Some  strange  fault  of  mine  must  be 
apparent  to  him,  which  my  ignorance  has  not  yet 
discovered  to  myself." 

"  S^y  not  so,  sweet  laidy,"  replied  Henry  ;  '<  he 
can  see  nothing  in  you  but  goodness.  Where  is 
the  wonder  that  a  monster  should  be  the  enemy  of 
beauty .?" 

'■^  How  canyon  call  him  an  enemy  of  beauty, '*^ 
asked  the  Queen,  "  when  you  look  upon  Maria 
de  Padilla  ?  but  I  entreat  you,  sir,  let  us  close 
this  conversation,  which  Jhas  already  proceeded 
too  far." 

Thus  saying,  the  Queen  rose,  and  left  the  pres-- 
ence  chamber ;  when  the  whole  court  follow^ed  her 
example :  and  Blanche  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  a  young  French  lady,  named  Adelaide  de 
Montauban,  who  was  much  in  her  confidence,  to 
take  her  accustomed  walk  in  the  loyal  gar- 
dens. To  Adelaide  she  had  already  confessed 
that  she  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  for 
the  Count  of  Trastamare,  and  that  she  consider- 
ed him  the  noblest  and  most  accomplished  cav- 
alier at  the  Castilian  court ;  and  she  now 
related  to  her  the    conversation  which  had   re- 

C* 
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cently  passed  between  them,  and  her  consequent 
uneasiness. 

"The  Count,  madam,"  returned  Adelaide, 
"  is  doubtless  enamoured  of  your  majesty.  His 
conduct  towards  you  has  long  convinced  me  of 
it ;  and  if  you  have  not  observed  it,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Maria  de  Padilla  has  not  been  so 
blind.  Her  watchful  eye  is  ever  upon  him,  or 
upon  your  majesty,  and  the  expression  sometimes 
of  envy,  and  sometimes  of  malignity,  in  her  coun- 
tenance, shows  that  she  takes  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  the  affair." 

"  I  have  felt  her  basilisk  glance  upon  me," 
said  the  Queen,  "  more  frequently  than  I  desired. 
But  hark  !  what  noise  is  that  .^" 

The  interesting  nature  of  their  conversation 
had  led  them  much  beyond  their  usual  walk, 
and  as  they  approached  the  grotto;  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  they  heard  voices  in 
earnest  conversation. 

**  Nay  ;"  said  a  voice  which  they  immediately 
recognized  to  be  that  of  the  Grand  Master  of  SL 
James,  the  brother  of  Don  Henry,  "  wherefore 
deny  a  fact  so  apparent  to  all  ?  What  else  mean 
this  abstracted  carriage,  these  solitary  rambles, 
these  sighs,  and  even  tears  ?  this  refraining  from 
all  pursuits  consistent  with  your  age,  and  char- 
acter, and  rank  ? 

"  And  are  not,"  said  Don  Henry,  "  the  load  of 
ills  with  which  Castile  is  distracted,  and  the  inju- 
rious treatment  with  which  our  house  is  over- 
whelmed, sufficient  to  account  for  air  this  ?     Can 
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I  mix  ni  the  follies  and  frivolities  of  the  court 
ofValladolid,  while  my  heart  is  bleeding  with  the 
wounds  of  my  country,  and  with  its  own  ? 

"  Alas  !  my  brother,"  replied  the  grand  mas- 
ter, "  the  injuries  of  Castile;  and  of  our  house, 
are  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  this  change 
in  your  behaviour^  When  you  first  became 
aware  of  them,  they  worked  very  different  effects 
upon  you,  from  those  which  I  now  behold.  Then 
you  were  the  lion  roused  from  his  lair  ;  now  you 
are  the  sloth  shrinking  to  its  hiding-place.  You 
are  in  love,  Henry,  and  Queen  Blanche  is  the 
object  of  your  misguided  passion." 

"  You  have  probed  me  to  the  heart,"  exclaim- 
ed Don  Henry,  "  and  extracted  from  it  the  secret 
which  I  thought  hidden  in  its  deepest  recess- 
es." 

The  Queen  now  listened  with  the  most  intense 
and  painful  interest,  but  the  voices  grew  faint 
and  indistinct,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  Unhappy  that  I  am  I"  she  cried,  '^  hated 
where  I  expected  to  be  beloved  ;  and  beloved 
where  love  is  crime,  and  the  parent  not  of  de- 
light, but  of  danger,  and  misery,  and  guilt.  Oh  ! 
that  we  were  once  more  in  our  own  sweet  France, 
Adelaide  !  where  hearts-  are  happy  as  the  skies 
are  genial.  Where  no  torrid  clime  like  this  min- 
gles pestilence  with  its  grandetir,  and  poison  with 
its  beauty  ;  where  the  suns  scorch  not  while  they 
warm ;  aud  where  hearts  are  the  nurseries  of  feel- 
ingSj  fervent  and   passionate  as  those  that   exist 
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here,  but  unmixed  with  cruelty,  and  unstained 
"vvith  sorrow,  or  with  crime." 

By  this  time  all  the  persons  of  whom  this  nar- 
rative treats  had  nearly  come  to  an  eclaircisse- 
ment,  with  each  other ;  excepting  that  Maria  de 
Padilla  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  fully 
explaining  to  the  Count  of  Trastamare  the  sen- 
timents which  she  entertained  towards  him. — 
That  opportunity  was,  however,  very  soon  after- 
ward afforded  her,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  Don  Tello,  the  Lord  of  Aguila,  with 
the  beautiful  Donna  Joanna  de  Lara,  heiress  to 
the  Siguiory  of  Biscay. 

As  all  the  nobility  of  Valladolid  were  to  be 
present  at  the  solemnization  of  this  marriage,  and 
the  entertainment  which  followed,  Don  Pedro, 
much  as  he  hated  all  his  brothers,  w^as  constrain^ 
ed,  out  of  policy,  and  in  order  to  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  cordiality  and  reconciliation,  to  show 
himself  at  the  nuptial  feast;  although  he,  as  usu- 
al, stipulated  for  the  presence  of  Maria  de  Padil- 
la also.  Don  Henry  was,  of  course,  of  the  party; 
but  he  continued  to  wear  that  look  of  abstraction 
and  melancholy,  for  which  he  had  lately  become 
remarkable ;  but  his  brother,  the  grand  master, 
had  told  him  that  his  every  look  and  action  were 
minutely  watched  by  Maria,  and  had,  therefore, 
conjured  him  not  to  keep  his  eyes  so  constantly 
fixed  upon  the  Queen.  Thus  cautioned,  he  with- 
drew them  from  the  object  of  his  affection,  and 
fixed  them  upon  the  ground.  After  the  banquet, 
the  party  divided  into  numerous  groups;  and,  of 
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the  more  distinguished  personages  present,  Don 
Pedro  attached  himself  to  the  Queen  Mother ; 
Blanche  conversed  with  the  young  bride  ;  the 
bridegroom  and  Don  Alphouso  d'Albuquerque 
were  engaged  in  close  conversation  with  each  oth- 
er ;  and  Don  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  advances  of  Maria  de  Padilla. 

'<  Count  of  Trastamare,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  it 
belongs  neither  to  your  rank,  nor  to  your  age  to 
appear  to  be  thus  abstracted  ai.d  pensive  in  so  dis- 
tinguished an  assembly ;  and  if  your  perseverance 
proposes  to  itself  no  other  end^  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  of  but  little  purpose.  Is  it  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread  that  you  are  enamoured  ?  It 
seems  that  you  cannot  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
look  upon  any  thing  else,  and  because  that  is 
mute,  I  suppose  you  have  vowed  to  be  so  also." 

Maria  was  the  object  of  Don  Henry's  unmixed 
hatred  and  contempt,  and  bat  for  the  words  perse- 
verance  and  cwc?,  vvhich  she  had  used  in  the  course 
of^ber  address  to  him,  and  which  he  instantly  re- 
cognized as  having  been  contained  io  the  verses 
which  he  had  lost,  he  would  not  have  deigned 
her  an  answer.  His  curiosity,  however,  as  well 
as  his  fears,  was  joused,  and  he  replied, — "  If  I 
am  amorous  of  the  earth,  fair  lady^  then  have  I  as 
many  rivals  a»  there  are  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
and  ail  the  heroes  who  exist  dispute  her  favours 
with  me :  what  wonder,  therefore,  is  it  that  I  am 
sad?" 

"  Then,"  returned  Maria,  ^^  you  should  address 
your  vows  to  objects  where  you  would  meet  with 
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no  competition,  and  %vhere  you  would  be  favour- 
ably received.  Have  you  any  diijGw'ulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  Oracles,  or  must  I  ihterpret  for  you  ?" 

"  Madairij"  answered  the  Count,  "we  have  dis- 
continued the  customs  of  antiquity,  and  1  know 
not  that  you  would  be  a  just  interpreter  of  the  de- 
crees of  heaven." 

"  It  is  only  of  the  decrees  of  love  that  I  would 
speak,"  replied  Maria  ;  "  and  if  I  v/ere  to  inter- 
pret them  to  you  now,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
for  the  first  time.  Behold,"  she  added,  giving 
him  the  verses  which  she  had  copied  from  his  tab- 
lets, "  and  tell  me  whether  a  heart  which  can 
thus  express  itself  stands  in  need  of  consolation  .^" 

The  terrible  words  which  Dante  read  upon  the 
gates  of  Hell  could  scarcely  have  excited  a  stron- 
ger agitation,  than  that  w^hich  Henry  felt  at  behol- 
ding his  sonnet  in  the  hands  of  this  artful  and 
malignant  woman.  Fear,  scorn,  and  indignation 
took  by  turns  possession  of  his  "bosom.  His  own 
situation  and  that  of  his  brothers  was  sufficiently 
insecure  at  the  court  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  ty- 
rant, under  the  dominion  of  such  a  woman  ;  ^nd 
to  this  was  now  added  the  peril  to  which  he  had 
exposed  the  Queen,  by  placing  her  in  the  power 
of  her  bitterest  enemy. 

Maria  perceived  his  agitation  and  exclaimed, — ■ 
"You  fear  me,  and  you  have  reason  so  to  do  ;  be- 
cause I  C3n  make  a  very  different  use  of  your  se- 
cret from  that  which  I  would  w^ish.  Although  I 
avTi  not  indebted  to  you  for  my  knowledge  of 
that  secret,  yet  will  I  put  you  in  possession  of  my 
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own  ;  ieaving  the  opposition  of  scruples  to  com- 
mon minds.  *  What  can  you  hope  from  the  senti- 
ments which  you  entertain  for  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon ?  Think  you  that  after  discovering  my  own 
passion,  I  will  suffer  you  to  indulge  yours  with 
impunity  ?  Speak  then  Don  Henry,  is  my  love 
returned  ?  or,  are  we  henceforth  mortal  enemies  r 
for,  after  the  pangs  which  this  avov.  al  costs  me,  I 
will  accept  of  only  love  or  enmity  !" 

That  it  had  cost  her  much  was  evident,  from 
her  tone  and  manner ;  for,  while  she  spake,  even 
the  unabashed  front  of  Maria  de  Padiila  was  suf- 
fused with  a  crimson  hue.  Her  voice  faltered; 
her  head  drooped  ;  and  the  moisture  in  her  eyes 
for  once  attested  the  sincerity. of  her  expressions. 
The  Count  was  also  sufficiency  agitated.  With 
all  her  beauty,  and  all  her  talents,  he  could  not 
surmount  the  indignstion  and  contempt  in  which 
he  held  her:  and  even  that  beau^i}?',  and  tho.<e  tal- 
ents, suffered,  in  his  mind,  in  comparison  vAili 
those  of  the  Queen.  The  idea,  too,  that  he  had 
exposed  the  latter  to  the  malignity  of  her  rival,  o- 
verwhelmed  hirn  with  terror. 

"  I  confess,  madam,"  at  length  he  answered, 
"  that  I  am  the  author  of  those  love  verse.>  lo 
which  you  replied  by  an  oracle  :  but  what  does 
that  fact  prove  further,  than  that  I  have  an  inclin- 
ation for  poetry  ?  If  I  were  in  love  with  the 
Queen,  should  I  be  insane  enough  to  discover  it 
Eo  rashly  ?  The  sentiments  towards  me  which 
you  have  with  so  much  delicacy  avowtd,  bind  me 
your  grateful   slave  forever.     You  are   beautiful 
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enough  to  drive  a  man  of  my  age  mad  with  ersta- 
cy.  But  I  must  preserve,  for  I  have  reason 
enough  so  to  do,  the  respect  which  I  owe  the  king, 
and " 

*'  You  would  loose  it  with  all  your  hearty"  said 
Maria,  interrupting  him,  "if  the  Queen  asked  you. 
I  love  you,  to  my  misfortune.  Take  care  that  you 
do  not  love  her  to  her  misfortune,  and  your  own. 
None  speak  as  I  have  spoken,  until  their  resolves 
are  fully  made.  Remember  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  make  me  suffer ;  and  that  I  am  not  of  the  hu- 
mour to  let  my  blushes  be  seen  aiid  despised  with 
impunity." 

Thus  saying,  she  walked  away  without  waiting 
for  his  answer,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
Madame  d'Albuquerque.  The  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning passed  off  gloomily  and  heavily.  The  king 
isat  mute  and  motionless  ;  the  queen,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  rally  her  spirits,,  sank  at  last  into 
that  listless  melancholy  which  the  presence  of 
Don  Pedro  always  inspired  ;  and  the  Count  re- 
lapsed into  his  usual  abstractedness  and  silence, 
from  which  he  was  only  roused  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  party. 

That  night  a  thousand  agitated  feelings  of  love, 
jealousy,  anger,  and  mortified  pride,  haunted  the 
bosom  of  Maria  de  Padilla.  She  had  stooped  to 
solicit  the  affection  of  Don  Henry,  and  her  suit 
had  been  rejected.  Sometimes  she  meditated  his 
death,  and  she  knew  that  she  could  procure  it 
easily.  She  had  but  to  hint  such  a  wish  to  her 
royal   lover,  who  then  slumbered  by  her  side,  an4 
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the  Count  of  Trastamare  would  be  speedily  num- 
bered with  those  who  were.  Then  again  all  her 
love  for  him  rushed  upon  her  heart,  and  the  idea 
which  she  had  conceived  but  a  moment  before, 
was  rejected  with  horror.  Then  the  hated  im- 
age of  Blanche  of  Bourbon  would  occupy  her 
mind  :  that  double  rival,  with  charms  and  graces 
at  least  equal  to  her  own  ;  and  with  virtues  which 
won  for  her  the  benedictions  and  esteem  of  all. 
^'  That  serpent  must  be  crushed,"  said  she  ;  '^  and 
who  dare  do  it,  if  not  I  .'*  Yet,  yet,"  she  added, 
as  something  of  woman's  softness  mingled  with 
her  hate  and  jealousy,  "  even  she  might  be  spa- 
red, could  but  Henry  be  weaned  from  her.  I 
must  see  and  speak  to  him  on  that  subject  once 
again  ;  and  should  he  still  continue  obstinate,  let 
the  bolt  fall!" 

Thoughts  like  these  so  occupied  her  mind  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  night,  as  to  chase  away  all 
slumber  from  her  eyelids ;  and  soon  after  day- 
break she  rose  to  seek  the  grotto  in  vvhich  she  had 
before  discovered  Don  Henry ;  resolved,  should 
she  again  find  him  there,  to  obtain  an  explicit  dec- 
laration. Leaving  the  long  still  slumbering,  she 
descended  to  the  gaidens  ;  yet  though  the  Sun 
had  not  long  risen,  and  the  night  dews  were  still 
thick  upon  the  ground :  when  she  anived  at  the 
grotto  she  found  that  some  persons  were  there  be- 
fore her,  and  heard  voices  in  earnest  conversation. 
As  she  approached  near  enough  to  be  able  to  see 
who  they  were,  she  v/as  astounded  to  behold 
Queen   Blanche,  and   Bon  Henry  on  his  knees 
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before  her :  and  to  hear  the  Count  exclaim,  as  he 
seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it  rapturously,  *'  Fly, 
dearest  madam  !  fly  from  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  hates 
you  ;  and  a  malignant  rival,  who  is  plotting  your 
destruction  !" 

At  that  moment  the  demons  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  took  full  possession  of  the  soul  of  Maria 
de  Padilla;  and,  as  she  gasped  for  breath,  she 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  tree,  to  support  her- 
self from  falling.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  re- 
covered her  bodily  strength,  she  did  hesitate  for 
an  instant  as  to  the  course  which  she  should  pur- 
sue, but  swiftly  and  silently  retracing  her  steps  to 
the  chamber  of  the  slumbering  king,  she  there 
shrieked  out,'  ^'  Awake,  Don  Pedro  !  King  of 
Castile,  awake  !  Treason  and  dishonour  are  in 
thy  palace  !  Aw^ake  !  awake  !" 

The  King  started  from  his  sleep,  and  seizing  a 
dagger  which  always  hung  beside  him,  stared 
wildly  in  the  direction  wheiice  the  voice  proceed- 
ed ;  "  Ha !  ray  sweet  Maria  !  said  he,  as  a  smile 
succeeded  the  scowl  upon  his  brow,  when  he 
perceived  by  wliom  his  slumber  had  been  distur- 
bed, "is  it  thou?  'twas  but  a  hideous  dream 
then.  Methougnt  I  lay,  powerless  and  helpless, 
upon  the  earth,  while  the  accursed  Henry  stood 
above  me  with  a  naked  sword,  which  Blanche  of 
Bourbon  directed  to  my  heatt.  I  had  no  power 
to  stir,  but  felt  his  fatal  steel  drinking  my  life 
blood,  when  thy  sweet  voice  awoke  me.  It  was 
a  silly  dream,  love  !  but " 

"  Your  drearn    was   true,  my    liege,''  replied 
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Mada,  interrupting  him ;  ^'arise,  and  I  will  show 
you  its  interpretation" 

Hastily  throwing  a  loose  robe  roinid  him,  and 
seizing  his  sword,  the  King  accorapanied  Maria 
into  the  gardens  ;  and  two  soldiers  of  the  royal 
gi;ard,  whom  he  hastily  summoned,  follosved 
them.  They  were  not  4ong  in  r>^,aching  tie  grot- 
to, near  wi:)ich,  listening  with  lowering  brows, 
and  beating  hearts,  to  the  conversation  within, 
we  must  for  a  moment  leave  the  monarch  and  his 
paramour. 

Don  Henry  had,  on  the  previous  evening,  left 
his  brother's  nuptial  feast,  full  of  sorrowful  fore- 
bodings. He  had  discovered  that  the  most  pre- 
cious secret  of  his  heart  was  in  the  possession  of 
one,  who  of  all  others  had  equally  the  inclination 
and  the  power  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  it.  He 
felt  the  slippery  anri  dangerous  ground  on  which 
he  stood,  at  the  court  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
prince  like  Pedro, and  that  his  personal  safety  could 
only  be  secured  by  instant  flight.  Still  he  could 
not  leave  the  Queen  exposed  to  so  many  dai-gers; 
since  he  well  knew  her  life  was  unsafe  in  the 
keeping  of  her  husband  and  of  Maria;  especially 
exhasperated  as  the  latter  v/ould  feel  at  his  rejec- 
tion, and  his  departure.  As  these  thoughts  cros- 
sed his  mind,  Adelaide  de  Montalban  parsed  him 
in  the  great  corridor  of  the  palace,  and  he  at  once 
unfolded  to  her  the  enmity  of  Maria,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  her  mistress. 

"Alas,"  said  Adelaide,  ''  the  good  Qnecn  and 
I  have  long,  long  been  convinced   thnt  lier  hear;: 
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is  full  of  hatred  and  treachery  towards  her.  But 
whither  can  she  fly  ?  how  can  she  save  herself  ?" 

"  Beg  the  Queen,"  said  he,  "  to  grant  me  but 
half  an  hour's  conversation  to-morrow,  at  the  sil- 
ver grotto,  at  sunrise  ;  for  it  is  too  hazardous  to 
speak  to  her  for  a  moment  when  this  she-devil,  or 
her  spies,  are  watching  every  movement.  The 
hour  and  place  I  have  named  will  secure  us  from 
interruption,  and  r  may  then  be  able  to  propose 
some  mode  of  rescuing  her  majesty  from  the  per- 
ils which  surround  her.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  propose  this  to  her  " 

"I  promise  you  faithfully,  my  lord,  said  Ade- 
laide. 

"Then,  fare  thee  well,  pretty  maiden,"  added 
Henry ;  "for  this  conference  has  already  lasted 
long  enough  far  our  safety." 

The  next  morning  saw  the  Count  de  Trasta- 
mare  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  hour  appointed  ; 
and  he  had  not  long  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Queen 
Blanche. 

"Count,"  said  the  Queen,  "before  we  eommu* 
nicate  farther  with  each  other,  let  me  exact  a 
promise  from  you,  that,  not  now,  nor  ever,  shall 
I  hear  from  you  any  declaration  of  such  a  passion 
as  that  which  you  rashly  hinted  at  in  our  last  con- 
versation ;  and  the  indulgence  of  which  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  alike  prohibit." 

"I  own  my  fault,  Madam  !"  said  Don  Henry, 
"an<^  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  inconsideration 
anri  rashness  of  my  conduct.  My  heart  was  full, 
and  the  conduct  of  Don  Pedro  towards   your  ma- 
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jesty  stirred  it  to  overflowing.  But  I  readily 
promise  all  that  you  can  demand  :  you  shall  per- 
ceive nothing  in  my  conduct  towards  you,  but 
the  most  respectful  deference,  and  the  warmest 
solicitude  for  your  welfare.  My  purpose  in  soli- 
citing this  interview,  is  to  warn  you  that  your  life 
is  in  danger,  and  to  point  out  to  you  the  propriety 
of  seeking  safety  by  immediate  flight." 

^'  I  know  too  well,"  she  replied,  "  how  preca- 
rious is  my  situation  among  the  hollow  hearts,  and 
blood-stained  hands,  which  crowd  this  Court;  but 
what  new  cause  of  alarm  have  jou  discovered  .^' 
-  "  Alas,  Madam  !  your  bitterest  foe  has  not  on 
ly  made  me  a  tender  of  her  affections,  which  I  re- 
jected with  scorn  ;  but  she  has  also  discovered  the 
fatal  passion  which  already  occupied  my  heart, 
and  has,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  informed  me,  that 
your  Majesty's  life  is  in  her  hands,  and  threaten- 
ed to  exercise  the  power  which  she  possesses." 

*'  Alas  !  alas  !"  said  the  Queen,  "  guiltless  as  I 
know  myself,  how  am  T  environed  with  dang&rs 
through  the  crimes,  and  the  indiscretions  of  oth- 
ers !  How  am  I  to  save  myself  .•*  Long  since 
w^ould  I  have  taken  shelter  at  my  father's  court j 
but  that  I  had  no  means  of  escaping  thither." 

"  Then  listen  to  me.  Madam,  said  the  Count. 
"  My  brother,' Don  Tello,  will  this  day  depart 
with  his  suite  to  take  possession  of  the  Signiory 
of  Biscay.  Your  Majesty  may  take  your  accus- 
tomed ride  in  the  forest  at  the  hour  at  which  he  • 
passes  through  it,  and  then  join  his  escort ;  where 
lean  ensure  you  a  hearty  welcome.  The  King 
D* 
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concerns  himself  so  little  abaut  your  movements, 
that  before  your  flight  can  be  discovered,  you  will 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  Arrived  in  the 
territories  of  my  brother,  the  power  of  Don  Pe- 
dro may  be  defied,  and  measures  easily  concerted 
for  seuriing  your  Majesty  to  the  Court  of  France." 

"  Dangers  and  difficulties  attend  your  plan, 
Count,"  said  the  Queen,  "  but  despair  has  seldom 
any  alternative  bnt  a  choice  of  evils:  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  disco ver  any  better  mode  of  ef- 
fecting my  escape  from  the  evils  which  surround 
me,  than  by  the  path  which  you  have  pointed 
out." 

"  Then,"  said  Don  Henry,  falling  on  his  knees, 
and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  "  do  not  hesit- 
ate to  pursue  that  path  which  will  lead  you  to 
peace  and  safety.  Fly,  dearest  Madam  !  fly  from 
a  cruel  tyrant,  who  hates  you  ;  and  a  malignant  ri- 
val who  is  plotting  your  destruction  I" 

As  he  uttered  this,  a  slight  rustling  was  heard 
among  the  foliage  which  concealed  the  entrance 
to  the  grotto.  It  was  Maria  de  Padiila,  who  star- 
ted when  she  heard  the  words  witli  which  the 
Count  concluded,  and  had  nearly  discovered  her- 
self as  she  retreated.  All,  however,  was  in  an 
instant  perfectly  tranquil ;  for  with  noiseless  tread 
and  a  heart  which,  although  nearly  bursting  with 
the  violence  of  its  emotions,  she  scarcely  permit- 
ted to  beat,  lest  even  its  throbbing  should  beome 
audible,  she  had  stolen  aw  ay  to  apprise  the  King 
of  her  discovery. 


•j;. 
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*'  Our  untimely  meeting,  Count,"  said  the 
Queen,  "has  startled  even  the  feathered  race  from 
their  nests  among  the  bushes.  As  to  the  plan 
which  you  have. devised  for  me,  I  will  venture  to 
pursue  it,  come  what,  come  may ;  it  may  perhaps 
lead,  as  you  promise  me,  to  safety,  but  to  peace,, 
never  I  That  is  a  word  which  hereafter  may  sound 
in  the  ear  of  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  but  to  which, 
her  heart  must  ever  be  a  stranger." 

A  deadlier  paleness  spread  over  the  wan  feat- 
ures of  the  Queen,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and 
tears,  not  profuse  and  fiovdng, — 

"The  heart's  gentlest  waters^ 
Lightening  the  fount  they  fiow'd  from  ;'* 

but  in  large  heavy  drops,  slowly  gathered  beneatl^ 
her  eyelids,  and  fell  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Say  not  so,  gentlest  Madam,"  returned  Don 
Henry  ;  ''  all  residences  are  not  as  dismal  as  the 
Castle  of  Valladoiid  ;  all  hearts  are  not  as  cold 
and  barbarous  as  Don  Pedro's.  The  vow  s  which 
you  have  plighted  to  him,  he  has  himself  rendered 
null  and  void,  and  in  the  compass  of  the  world 
surely  another  v/i!i  be  fouud  who  wJl  know  how 
to  estimate ^-" 

"  No  more.  Count ;  no  more  of  this,"  said  the 
Queen,  interruptiDg  him.  "  It  has  pleased  Heav- 
en to  link  me  to  Don  Pedro  by  ij revocable  ties. 
For  yourself  rest  assured  that  you  possess  my 
esteem,  my  gratitude,  and  even  my  affec- 
tion,  " 


--■^' 
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''  Say'st  thou  so,  traitress !"  shouted  Don  Pe- 
dro, who  had  arrived  only  in  time  to  hear  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  answer  to  Henry.  "Adulteress! 
miscreant!  serpen t  of  France  !  here  receive  the 
reward  of  thy  perfidy  and  shame  !"  ~ 

Thus  saying,  he  passed  his  sword  thrice  through 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  Queen,  who  fell  at  his 
feet  bathed  in  blood.  Don  Henry,  although  un- 
armed, would  have  rushed  upon  him,  but  was  in- 
stantly made  a  prisoner  by  the  guard.  With  the 
cold,  Gorgon-like  gaze  of  Maria  de  Padilla  fixed 
upon  him,  his  blood  ran  chilly  in  his  veins  at  this 
hateful  sight ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  for  a  moment 
be  could  have  fancied  himself  undergoing  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  glance  of  Medusa  is 
said  to  have  effected  in  those  on  whom  it  was  fix- 
ed. 

"  Sire  !"  said  Maria,  in  an  under  tone  to  the 
King,  as  she  raised  his  hand  wet  with  the  blood  of 
his  Queen  to  her  lips, — "  behold  the  traitor  !  what 
shall  be  his  doom  r" 

*'  To  the  scaffold  with  him  !  to  the  block  in- 
stantly!" 

"  Not  so,  my  liege,  not  so  ;  the  bastard's  fate 
would  but  excite  too  much  sympathy  in  Valladolid 
where  he  has  contrived  to  gain  the  people's 
hearts  ;  and  his  brother  Don  Tello  would  not  suf- 
fer his  death  to  pass  unrevenged.  Strip  him  of 
his  titles,  degrade  him,  banish  him;  and  thus 
prolong  his  pangs  for  years,  instead  of  the  brief 
interval  between  the  uplifting  of  the  axe  and  its 
descent." 
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"  Thou  counsellest  wisely,  my  sweet  Maria," 
said  the  KinEj;  and  then  turning  towards  his 
prisoner,  added, — "  thank  my  laercy  that  I  will 
not  stain  myself  vAth.  thy  bastard  blood,  traitor  ! 
but  upon  pain  of  death,  instantly  begone  !  nor  let 
Castile  be  further  polluted  by  thy  presence.  De- 
part not,  however,  as  Count  of  Trastamare,  but 
simply  Henry  de  Guzman,  the  fruit  and  evidence 
of  thy  mother's  infamy!" 

"  Tyrant  and  muid«rrer  !"  retorted  the  indig- 
nant Henry,  "  I  will  fly  from  Castile,  and  evea 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  escape, from  the  domi- 
nation of  such  a  monster  as  thou  art" 
The  king  grinned  fiercely,  and  raised  his  weapon, 
but  his  arm  was  restrained  by  Maria  ;  and  his 
fears,  and  not  his  clemency,  having  at  length  tri- 
umphed over  his  thirst  for  blood,  Don  Henry  walk- 
ed uninjured  out  of  the  custody  of  the  guards. 

Month  succeeded  month,  and  year  rolled  after 
year,  and  the  blood  of  Blanche  of  Bourbon  seein- 
ed  to  call  for  vengeance  in  vain.  That  vengeance 
was  at  length,  however,  fully  and  signally  ac- 
complished by  a  series  of  events,  which  are  too 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  French  and  Spanish  his- 
tory to  require  to  be  enumerated.  Maria  de  Pa- 
dilla,  though  loaded  with  the  favours  of  Don  Pe- 
dro, could  not  give  him  her  heart,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  her  flagrant  criines  and  her  unrequited 
afli^otion,  combin.*d  to  bring  her  to  an  early  grave  ; 
while  Don  Pedro,  after  a  reign  of  unexampled 
cruelty    and   oppression,   was  chased    from    his 
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throne  by  his  indignant  subjects,  and  died  by  the 
hands  of  his  deeply-wrouged,  brothtr.^  Don  Hen- 
ry, Count  ot  Trastamare,  who  subsequently  wore 
his  crown. 


mn  ^uvux: 


A  ROMANCE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTOEy. 


^'Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 


England  resumed  her  assendency  over  Scot- 
land soon  after  Edward  the  Third  had  commen- 
ced that  brilliant  reign  which  was  destined  to  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  ail  Europe  towards  him.  Na- 
ture and  fortune  seemed  to  have  concurred  in 
distinguishing  this  prince  from  all  other  mon- 
archs.  He  was  Very  tall,  but  well  shaped;  and 
-of  so  noble  and  majestic  an  aspect,  that  his  very- 
looks  commanded  esteem  atid  veneration.  His 
couversaiion  was  easy,  and  always  accompanied 
with  gravity  and  discretion.  He  was  affable  and 
obliging,  benevolent  and  condescending  ;  and  al- 
though the  most  renowned  prince,  warrioi  and 
statesman,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  man- 
ners and  conduct  were  cou.rKOus,  unaffected,  and 
even  humble.  His  heart,  filled  wth  visions  of 
glory,  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  a  passion  with  which 
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few  men  know  how  to  combat ;  and  wliich  is 
equally  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  humanity  :  young  Edward 
was  unacquainted  with  love.  He  only  aspired 
to  resume  those  conquests,  which  had  escaped 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  unhappy  father.  He 
burned  with  a  desire  of  subjectmga  neighbour- 
ing kingdom,  the  conquest  of  which  had  ever 
been  a  favourite  project  of  England.  Robert 
Bruce  was  in  his  grave ;  and  his  successor,  al- 
though he  inherited  his  courage,  did  but  hasten 
the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  monarchy. 

The  English  monarch  was  served  by  men 
who  were  worthy  of  their  master.  William  Mon- 
tacute  had  fought  with  distinction  and  success, 
against  the  Frencli  and  Scots,  and  raised  by  the 
king  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  desired 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  his  sovereign's  fa- 
vour ;  which  Edward  confirmed,  by  engaging  the 
Baron  de  Grandison,  one  of  his  ministers,  to  give 
his  eldest  daughter  to  him  in  marriage, 

K-itheiine  de  Grandison  had  not  yet  appeared 
at  court,  but  lived  in  seclusion  and  solitude  at  her 
father's  castle  in  Gloucestershire.  To  a  tall  and 
stately  form,  and  a  majestic  gait,  she  added  the 
most  sylph-like  grace,  and  lightness  of  figure. 
Her  features  were  of  that  classical  s^  mmetry,  and 
faultless  beauty,  which  we  so  often  see  in  the 
Greek  statues,  and  sigh  over  as  if  they  were  on- 
ly the  dreams  of  the  inspired.  Her  face  was  ex- 
quisitely fair :  her  eyes  of  an  intense  blue ;  and 
her  voice  surpassingly  rich,  powerful,   and   mel- 
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odious.  The  accomplishmeDts,  both  mental  and 
acquired,  witb  which  she  was  endowed,  were  of 
as  high  an  order  as  those  of  her  person  ;  and  to 
bpth,  she  united  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  o£ 
disposition,  which  made  her  the  idol  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  her. 

Her  father,  the  Lord  de  Grandison,  was  of  a 
lofty  and  imperious  character.  Neither  very 
mild,  or,  what  has  been  in  modern  times  called 
amiable,  he  had  a  stem  and  inflexible  spirit  of 
justice  and  probity.  Incapable  of  sycophancy, 
although  he  resided  at  court,  and  adoring  his 
sovereign,  without  being  able  to  degrade  himself 
to  the  rank  of  a  flatterer,  he  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  his  life  for  the  king,  but  his  honor  was 
dearer  to  him  even  than  Edward.  Next  to  the 
-mo!;archaud  the  state,  the  object  to  which  he 
was  most  attached  was  his  daughter  ;  and  he  lost 
no  tirue  in  acquainting  Katharine  with  the  wish- 
es of  his  master,  who  demanded  her  hand  for  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  father  did  not  observe 
the  daughter's  emotion,  but  retired,  convinced 
that  he  should  be  obeyed,  and  that  she  knew 
no  other  law  than  her  parent's  will.  He  had ,  how- 
ever, not  long  quitted  the  apartment  before  her 
younger  sister  Alice  entered  it,  and  found  her  bath* 
ed  in  tears.  '^  Sweet  sister,"  said  Alice,  *'  what 
mean  these  tears  ?" 

"  Alas  !  relumed  the  lady  Katharine,  "  I  am 
no  longf r  to  be  mistress  of.  myself  Thy  Jove 
and  my  father's  protection  were  all  I  wished  to 
form  my  happiness ;  and  I  am  now  about  to   pass 
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under  the  yoke  of  a  husband,  whom  I  have  nev- 
ej/seen  nor  ever  wish  to  see." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ahce  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  her  sister's  mind  the  advantages  which 
would  attend  her  union  with  the  king's  favour- 
ite. *'  It  is  true"  she  replied,  "  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  stands  high  in  the  favour  of  the  great- 
est monarch  in  Europe.  But  hast  thou  ever  seen 
the  king,  Alice  ?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  the  homage 
of  all  mankind  "i  Lives  there  any  one  who  can  so 
irresistibly  command,  our  respect,  our  veneration, 
our  love  t  I  beheld  him  but  once,  at  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  my  father  accmpanied  me  :  but 
one  glance  was  sufficient !  Oh  !  how  happy  will 
that  princess  be  who  calls  him  husband. 

At  these  words  the  young  lady  paused  and 
blrsbed ;  yet,  notwithstandimg  such  very  un- 
pi cruising  symptoms,  the  day  for  the  nuptials  was 
in.mtdiately  txed  ;  as  the  old  lord  never  dream- 
ed of  asking  his  daughter  if  his  own,  and  the 
king's  choice  v/ere  agrceabh' to  her.  The  Ab- 
bey of  Westmiiister  vvos  choz-en  for  the  celebra- 
tion ;  the  primate  performed  the  ceremony ;  the 
king  gave  away  the  bride ;  and  Katharine,  ac- 
companied by  her  laisband  and  her  sitter,  pro- 
ce;2ded  to  spend  the  honeymcon  at  the  earl's  cas- 
tle of  Wark,  in  Northumberland.  Kis  lordship 
had  not,  however,  many  weeks  enjoyed  the  soci- 
ety of  his  b^b-utiful  wife,  before  lie  w?>^  summon- 
ed to  attend  {\\o  Er.rl  of  Suffolk  on  a  warlike  ex- 
dedition  toF]a«'ders  ;  on  which  occasion  his  usual 
cold  fortune  for  the  first  time  forsook  h'm.     Both 
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trie  earls  wers  defeattrd  'n  the  iir?t  battle  in  which 
they  en,q;.Hged  j  and  v/ere  sent  prisoners  to  J;he 
coun  01  France,  until  they  could  be  either  ran- 
somed or  exchariged. 

Tiiis  piece  of  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  tlie  lady  Efttnarine.,  at  the  same  time  with  an- 
other, by  which  she  learned  that  King  Edward 
had  been  solemnly  betrothed  to  the  lady  Pbilip- 
pk  Gi  Haiiiault.  The  t-eaty  for  this  marriage 
gave  general  and  unmixed  pleasure  to  all  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  Count  of  Hainault,  the  lady's  father, 
being  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  England 
on  the  continent,  who  had  been  mainly  insf^ru- 
mental  in  rescuing  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  and  the  old  Queen  I-sa- 
bellaj  and  thus  securing  the  crown  for  Edward 
the  Tliird.  The  Lord  de  Grandison,  in  partic- 
ular, was  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  houses  of  England  and  Hainault;  but  no 
sooner  was  this  news  communicated  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  tlian  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  mo.*it  poignant  sorrow.  Whether  the 
earl's  captivity,  or  the  king's  marriage,  had  the 
greatest  sliare  in  causing  it,  we  must  leave  our 
jfair  readers  to  determine. 

''  Why,  my  sweet  Jiatliarine,"  said  Alice, 
"  why  do  yon  take  the  Cirri's  captivity  so  much 
to  heait  ?  the  court  of  France  must  be  one  of  the 
most  agreer.ble  prisons  in  the  world.  There  he 
will  find  every  thing  to  solace  him  in  his  misfor- 
tiinGs,  and  enable;  him  to  Sustain  his.  separatioa 
from  you."' 
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"  Let  him  forget  me  ;  let  him  cease  to  love  me  y 
'tis  no  matter  I"  sighed  the  countess. 

"  You  deceive  me,    Katharine,"     said   Alice  ; 


"you  conceal  something  from  me  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  capture  which  has  placed  your  lord 
m  the  hands  of  generous  and  magnanimous 
ioes,  can  be  the  occasion  of  so  deep  a  grief  as 
yours." 

"  True,  true,  my  sweet  Alice,"  said  the  coun- 
tess, throwing  herself  in  her  sister's  arms  ;  "  I  am 
the  most  wretched  of  women  ;  I  love "     , 

"  The  Earl"  said  Alice. 

"  The  King  !  said  Katharine  ;  hiding  her  face 
in  her  sister's  bosom. 

"  Ha"  said  the  latter,  "  what'is't  I  hear?  I 
am  your  friend,  your  sister,  Katharine,  and  would 
fain  administer  to  your  peace  ;  but  whither  will 
this  fatal  passion  lead  you  ?" 

"  To  death,  sweet  Alice  !  to  death  !  or,  at  least 
to  a  life  made  miserable  by  the  consciousness  of 
nursing  in  ray  heart  a  sentiment  to  v/hich  honouF- 
and  virtue  are  alike  opposed.  And  I  have  a  ri- 
val, Alice  !  Oh  !  save  me,  save  me  from  myself! 
Speak  to  me  of  Salisbury,  of  my  husbaand  !  of 
bis  renown,  his  truth,  his  valour  !  and  I  will  for- 
get this  king,  whose  conquests  cannot  be  bounded 
by  France  and  Scotland,  but  must  include  even 
the  affections  of  his  subjects." 

The  heart  of  Katharine  was  tender  and  suscep- 
tible, but  bold  and  firm  ;  and  in  the  society  of  her 
sister,  and  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  devolving  upon  her  elevated  rank,  she  en- 
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deavoured  to  repress  that  fatal  passion,  which  the 
recent  intellig^^nce  had  strengthened  to  a  height, 
almost  bordering  on  insanity. 

In  the  mean  time  King  Edward  openly  declar- 
ed war  against  the  Scots ;  who,  instead  of  wail>- 
ing  to  be  attacked,  resolved  to  become  themselves 
the  assailants,  and  with  a  large  army,  invaded 
England ;  ravaged  the  northern  counties ;  attack- 
ed Newcastle  ;  took  and  burned  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham ;  and  finally  laid  seige  to  Wark  Castle,  which 
was  left  to  the  defence  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, Sir  William  Montacute,  the  son  of  her  hus- 
band's sister,  and  a  very  slender  garrison.  This 
heroic  lady,  however,  by  her  beisuty  and  firmness 
inspired  all  with  courage,  and  devotion  to  her 
cause  ;  though  the  assault  of  the  enemy  was  too 
fierce  and  unremitting  for  them  to  hope  long  trt 
defend  the  castle j  without  assistance  from  Kin^r 
Edward  ;  which  Sir  William  Montacute  volun- 
teered to  obtain.  "  I  know  your  loyalty  and 
heartiness,  as  well  as  your  affection  for  the  lady  of 
this  house,"  said  the  gallant  knight  to  the  be- 
leagured  garrison  ;  "and  so,  out  of  ray  love  for  her, 
and  for  you,  I  will  risk  my  life  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  king  acquainted  with  our  situation ; 
when  I  doubt  not  to  be  able  to  bring  back 
with  me  such  succour  as  will  effectually  relieve 
us." 

This  speech  cheered  both  the  countess  and 
her  defenders ;  and  at  midnight  Sir  William  left 
the  fortress  happily  unobserved  by  the  Scots, 
it^'w^s  so  pitiless  a  storm,  that  he  passed  through 
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their  army  without  being  noticed ;  until  about  day- 
break, when  he  met  two  Scotsmen,  half  a  league 
from  their  camp,  driving  thither  some  oxen. — 
These  men  Sir  William  attacked,  and  wounded 
Tery  severely  ;  killed  the  cattle  that  they  might 
not  carry  them  to  their  army ;  and  then  said  to 
them,  *'  Go  and  tell  your  leader  that  William 
Montacute  has  passed  through  his  troops,  and  is 
gone  to  seek  succour  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  is  now  at  Berwick  ;"  which  intel- 
ligence being  speedily  communicated  to  the 
King  of  Scotland,  he  lost  no  time  in  raising  the 
seige,  and  retreating  towards  the  frontier. 

Within  a  very  few  hours.  King  Edward  arri- 
ved to  the  relief  c^  the  garrison,  and  proceeded 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Countess  ;  who  went  to 
meet  him  at  the  Castle  gates,  and  there  gave  him 
her  thanks  for  his  assistance.  They  entered  the 
Castle  hand  in  hand  ;  and  the  king  kept  his  eyes 
so  continually  upon  her,  that  the  gentle  dame  was 
quite  abashed  :  after  which  he  retired  to  a  w^in- 
dow,  where  he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie  ;  and, 
as  Froisasrt  tells  us,  upon  the  Countess  inquiring 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  whether  it  was 
public  business  on  which  he  mused,  the  king  re- 
plied, "  Other  affairs,  Lady,  touch  my  heart  more 
nearly :  for  in  truth,  your  perfections  have  so  sur- 
prised and  affected  me,  that  my  happiness  depends 
on  my  meeting  from  you  a  return  to  that  love  with 
which  my  bosom  burns,  and  which  no  refusal  can 
extinguish." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  countess,  "do  aot  amuse 
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yourself  by  laughing  at  we  ;  for  I  caiiGot  believe 
that  you  mean  what  you  have  just  said  ;  or,  that 
so  noble  and  gallant  a  Prince  would  think  of  dis- 
honouring me  or  my  husband,  who  now  is  in  pris- 
on on  your  account," 

The  lady  then  quitted  the  king;  who,  after 
passing  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  a  restless  and 
sleepless  night  at  the  Castle  ;  at  dawn  the  next 
morning  departed  in  chase  of  the  Scots.  Upon 
taking  leave  of  the  Countess,  he  said,  "  dearest 
lady,  God  preserve  you  !  Think  w  ell  of  what  I 
have  said,  and  give  me  a  kinder  answer."  Her 
reply  to  which  solicitation  was,  however,  similar 
to  all  the  former,  though  Edward  would  have 
been  amply  revenged  for  the  rejection  of  his  suit 
had  he  possessed  the  keen  eyes  of  Alice  de 
Grandison  ;  for  to  their  piercing  scrutiny,  her  sis- 
ter's heart,  with  all  the  storm  of  passions  by 
which  it  was  agitated,  was  entirely  laid  open. — 
"  Alice,"  she  said,  "  it  is  too  true ;  I  do  not 
love  alone !  Edward  returns  my  fatal  passion. 
But  my  mind  is  fixed.  I  will  behold  him  no. 
more.  Would  tg  .heaven  that  my  husband  were 
here  I" 

As  she  uttered  these  words  the  Countess  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  Alice ;  and  almost  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  received  a  letter  froifi  the  Earl. 

**  Heaven  be  praised  !"  said  she,  Salisbury  is 
on  his  return ;  and  his  arrival  will  alike  prevent 
the  king,  and  me  from  nursing  a  sentiment  which 
ought  to  be  stifled  in  its  birth."  Upon  the  old 
Lord  de  Grandison's  arrival  on  a  visit  to  his  daugk* 
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ter,  he  failed  not  to  observe  the  profound  sorrow 
in  which  she  Tvas  plunged  ;  "  but  rejoice,  Kath- 
arine !"  said  he,  "  your  husband  will  soon  be 
here.  By  an  arrangement  between  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  courts  of  France  and  Scotland,  he 
has  been  exchanged  for  the  Earl  of  Moray. — 
Check,  then,  this  immoderate  grief;  Salisbu- 
ry has  suffered  defeat,  but  it  is  without  dis-, 
grace." 

The  Counfess  felt  all  the  pangs  of  conscious 
guilt,  when  she  heard  htr  father  attribute  her 
gri<^f  to  the  absence  of  her  husband.  *'0h  my 
father,  she  said,  when  left  to  the  companionship 
of  her  own  painful  thoughts,  "even  th<^e  too  I  de- 
ceive !  I  am  the  betrayer  of  all  who  surround  me ; 
amd  dare  I  meet  the  gaze  of  Salisbury  ?  Alas  I 
my  misfortune  and  my  crime  are  traced  in  indeli- 
ble characters  upon  my  brow." 

Edward  on  liis  return  to  his  capital,  though 
surrounded  by  the  most  dazzling  splendour,  and 
the  most  enticing  pleasures,  could  not  chase  from 
his  mind  the  image  of  the  Countess  ;  and  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  her  absence,  he  wrote  to  the 
Lord  de  Grandison,  commanding  him  to  bring  his 
daughter  to  court,  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the 
speedy  arrival  of  her  husband.  ^"My  father," . 
said  she,  as  soon  as  the  old  Lord  had  communica- 
ted to  her  the  royal  command,  "will  not  the  Earl 
come  hither  to  me .? 

"Katharine  !"  answered  De  Grandison,  "the 
slightest  wishes  of  the  King,  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  obey ;" 
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^'My  Lord,  if  you  knew — I  am  a  stranger  to 
tlie  capital ;  does  it  not  abound  With  dangers  ?  Is 
there  not —  r" 

"Nay,  nay,  my  child  ;  you  have  wisdom,  edu- 
cation, and  virtuous  example  to  protect  you. — - 
Once  more  your  father  and  your  king  command 
you  ;  and  you  must  accompany  me." 

De  Grandison  then  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  his  own  return  to  the  metropolis  ;  and 
the  Countess  under  the  pretext  of  indisposition, 
was  able  to  delay  her  own  journey  but  for  a  short 
period.  News  from  her  father,  however  speedily 
informed  her  of  her  husband's  arrival,  and  this 
was  quickly  fallowed  by  a  letter  from  Salisbury 
himself,  full  of  the  most  passionate  expressions  of 
attachment,  and  urging  her  immediate  presence. 
To  both  these  she  answered  by  a  plea  of  continu- 
ed illness ;  and  to  the  latter,  added  an  earnest  en- 
treatj"  that  her  lord  would  himself  come  to  Wark 
Castle,  where  she  had  matter  of  importance  to 
communicate  to  him  ;  being  resolved  to  explain 
the  cause  of  her  reluctance  to  visit  London,  and 
confidentially  to  accquaint  the  Earl  with  the  soli- 
citation* of  the  King. 

This  last  letter  had  remained  unanswered  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  and  the  Countess  feared  she 
had  given  offence  to  both  her  husband  and  her  fa- 
ther, when  at  length  a  messenger  arrived  from 
London.  The  Countess  snatched  his paquet  from 
his  hand,  and  eagerly  perused  it ;  it  was  from  her 
father  and  raa  thus  :-— 
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^']My  dearest  daughter, 
^'The  moment  has  arrived  when  you  must  aiiiti 
yourself  with  ai!  the  loni'ude  which  you  have  iii- 
iieriJed  iVoni  me.  True  grar^deurresides  in  our 
own  souls  ;  that  which  we  derive  from  fortune 
v;  nishes  with  the  other  illusions  of  ^vhich  this  life 
is  corapounded.  You  were  anxiously  expecting 
Vi3ur  husband  ;  and  iie  was  about  to  receive-  fur- 
ther honours  f'oin  his  master ;  but  the  king  of 
kin^s  has  decree  )  ti)at  Sfdishury  should  not  live 
taenjoy  the  bounty  of  his  monarch.  A  udden 
illness  has  just  removed  him  from  this  world. 
Your  affectionate  father, 

"De  Grandison." 

The  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was 
deeply  lamented  by  the  Countess.  Gallant,  p;en- 
erons,  and  affectionate,  he  had  won  ht^r  esteem  ; 
and  had  she  badanopportunity  of  knowing  him  lon- 
ger, might  have  gained  her  love.  Her  delicacy  too, 
loaded  her  ^^-ith  self-reproaches,  from  which  she 
did  not  attempt  to  escape  ;  and  made  her  feel  the 
loss  she  had  sustained  stii^more  acutely.  "  I 
Vvill  repair  my  crime,''  she  said  :  '^  I  wiil  revenge 
the  manes  of  Sahsbury.  The  King,  although  af- 
fianced, and  by  proxy  espoused,  to  Philippi  of 
Hainault,  will  renevv^  his  suit  to  me  ;  but  he  shall 
learn  that  esteem  and  duty  are  sometimes  as  pow- 
erful as  love  itself." 

By  the  death  of  the  gallant  Earl,  KingEdv/ard 
found  himself  deprived  of  one  of  the  main  sup- 
porters of  his  crown ;    and  he  regretted  him   not 
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Ijess  as  a  useful  citizen,  of  whom  the  nation  was 
justly  proud,  than  as  a' loyal  hervant,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  his  master.  Love,- neverthe- 
less, mingled  with  the  King's  regret ;  sim-.e  he 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he  was  now  without 
a  rival ;  and  that  the  Countess  was  free  from  con- 
straint, which  had  hitherto  separated  them  frorn 
each  other.  The  Earl  died  without  children  ; 
and  the  law  compelled  his  widow  to  renounce  the 
territorial  possessions  which  were  attached  to  the 
title,  and  which  now  reverted  to  the  cro\vn.  This 
event  therefore,  rendered  her  presence  in  London 
unavoidable;  and,  on  her  arrival  in  the  metropolisj 
her  father,  desirous  lo  relieve  her  from  ,the  meiaii- 
choly.  in  which  she  was  plunged,  wished  to  intro- 
duce her  at  Court,  and  present  her  to  the  King 
This  proposal,  however,  met  her  firm  refusal. 
''  What  is  that  you  propose  to  me,  my  lord  .^" 
said  she,  "  ere  these  mourning  habiliments  are 
well  folded  around  me,  would  you  have  me  pa- 
rade them  in  solemn  mockery  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne .''  Never !  leave  me,  I  conjure  you,  my 
lord ;  leave  me  to  solitude  and  silence  ;  to  forget- 
fulncss  and  despair  !" 

De  Grandison  wished  not  to  constrain  the  incli- 
nations of  his  daughter ;  and  upon  communica- 
ting the  reasons  of  her  absence,  the  king  affected 
to  be  satisfied  with  them.  He  had,  however, 
communicated  his  passion,  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  avow  to  honester  courtiers,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam TrusselK  one  of  the  most  artful  intriguers. 
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and  insinuating  sycophants  about  his  court ;  who 
anxious  only  to  §ecure  his  place  in  the  King's  fa- 
vour, had  encouraged  him  in  the-  prosecution  of 
this  amour,  and  recommended  him  to  use  strat- 
agem, and  even  violence,  should  it  be  necessary 
towards  the  attainment  of  his  object, 

"  The  ingrate  !"  said  the  King,  when  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Tmssell ;  "  she  refuses  me 
even  the  innocent  gratification  of  beholding  her. 
I  ask  but  an  interview  ;  I  wish  but  to  look  upon 
her  beauty  ;  and  she  refuses  to  grant  me  even  this 
niggardlv  boon  for  all  that  she  has  made  me  suf- 
fer." 

*' My  liege,"  said  Trussell,  "  it  is  compromi- 
sing your  honour  and  your  dignity,  to  submit  to 
such  audacity.  The  daughter  of  de  Grandison 
ought  to  feel  but  too  much  flattered  that  King  Ed- 
ward  deigns  to  bestow  a  glance,  or  a  thought  up- 
on her.  Her  husband  is  in  the  tomb  ;  she  is  free 
from  all  restiaint ;  und  you  have  ttndered  your 
love  :  what  is  it  that  she  opposes  to  your  offer  r 
Her  virtue  !  Is  not  obedience  virtue?  Is  not  com- 
pliance the  first  duty  of  subjects  to  their  sove- 
reign ?  My  liege,  this  daughter  of  de  Grandison 
hides  intrigue  under  the  name  of  virtue.  Your 
grace  has  a  rival." 

"  Ha !"  said  Edward,  while  his  lip  quivered, 
and  his  whole  gigantic  frame  trembled  hke  an  as- 
pen leaf;  "by  heaven  thou  hast  it,  Trussell! — 
Fool  that  I  was  to  feign  that  delicacy  and  reserve 
for  which  this  haughty  minion  now  despises  me  ! 
Fly    to    her  then ;    demand   an   audience,  .aiid 
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comraand  her  to  appear  at  court ;    tell  her  that  I 
will  brook  no  answer  but  compliance." 

Trussell  hastened  to  execute  the  Monarch's  or- 
ders ;  and  the  King,  left  to  himself,  began  to  pon- 
der on  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing.  "I 
have  yielded,  then,"  said  he,  "  to  the  fiend's  sug- 
gestions; and  thus  abased  my«elf  to  a  level  with 
the  weakest,  and  most  despicable,  of  mankind. 
I  am  preparing  to  play  the  tyrant  with  my  sub- 
jects, and  my  first  victim  is  an  unhappy  woman; 
whose  only  crime  is  the  obstinacy  with  which  she 
repels  my  unworthy  addresses.  Hither!"  he  ad- 
ded, clapping  his  hands,  and  immediately  one 
of  his  pages  stood  before  him  ;  "  hasten  after 
Sir  William  Tiussell:  bid  him  attend  rae  in- 
stantly'." 

"  Trussell,"  said  the  King,  as  he  returned 
equipped  for  the  errand  he  was  about  to  undertake 
"  I  have  consulted  my  heart ;  I  have  held  com' 
munion  with  myself;  and  I  have  learned,  that  it 
befits  not  Edward  of  England  to  employ  force 
or  artifice  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  ihe  heart  of 
Katjj^rine  :  I  will  vanquish  her  obstinacy  by  oth- 
er rheans." 

"  What  my  liege  !"  said  Trussell,   ''will  you 
then  submit .^" 

*'  To  any  thing,  rather  than  suffer  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury  to  accuse  me  of  despotism." 

"  In  your  grace's   place "  said   Trus- 
sell. 

"  In  my  place,"    interrupted   E(fward,    "  you 
would  act  as  I  do ;  I  wish  to  show  that  I  possess 
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the  soul  as  well  as  the  station  of  King*.  Katha- 
rine of  Salisbury  shall  not  Jbe  the  victim  of  my 
caprice.  Go;  and,  in  future,  give  me  only  such 
counsel  as  shall  be  worthy  of  both  of  us;" 

The  King  congratulated  himself  on  his  heroic 
eftbrt;  and  it  was  one  which  cost  him  many  . 
pangs:  nor  was  the  Countess , without  her  stmg- 
gles,  and  her  anxieties ;  for,  while  the  image  of 
her  lost  husband  was  hourly  becoming  more  effa- 
ced from  her  heart,  that  of  the  king  was  more  deep- 
ly engraven  than  there  ever.  She  received  many 
letters  from  him,  but  answered  none  ;  and  th^ 
pride  of  the  royal  lovtr  began  to  take  fire^again 
at  the  neglect  and  contumely  with  which  his  mis- 
tress treated  his  addresses :  while  Trussell  use-d 
every  means  of  nourishing  this  feeling,  and  of  in- 
sinuating that  both  the  father  and  daughter  were 
anxious  only  to  enhance  the  price,  *at  which  the 
virtue  of  the  latter  was  to  be  bartered. 

De  Grandison,  who  began  to  think  that  his 
uaughter  carried  her  grief  for  her  husband  to  an 
extravagant  and  immoderate  height,  no.^  remon- 
strated with  her,  somewhat  impetuously,  on^er 
absence  from  the  court. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  will  willing- 
ly behold  you  in  a  state  of  eternal  widowhood  f 
or  that  I  will  suffer  you  to  fail  in  the  respect  and 
duty  which  we  owe  the  King  ?  Is  there  a  monarch 
in  the  world  so  worthy  of  his  subjects'  love !  of 
his  subjects'  hearts  ?" 

*^  Alas !"  said  the  Countess,  "  who  can  feel 
more  deeply  th?»»  I  do,  how  much  we  are  indeM- 
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ed  to  bim  t  But  take  care,  my  father,  that  be 
performs  the  contracts  for  which  his  royal 
word  and  your  owii  are  irrevocably  given.  See 
that  he  weds,  and  that  ^edily  Phliipa  de  Hai- 
aault.''  J  t 

"  Wherefore  should  I  doubt  that  he  will  do 
ao?^'  said  de  Graidison.  "  Is'  he  not  pledg- 
ed, in  the  face  of  all  Eurbpe,  to  become  her 
husband  ?  And  was  I  not  the  bearer  of  his 
promise  to  the  Earl  of  Hainault  to  that  effect  ?" 

*'  He  will  never  wed  her,  my  father,"  said  the 
Countess;  "  you  are  yourself  witness  that  from 
day  to  day  he  defers  the  marriage,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts." 

"  Nay,  nay,=  sweet  Katharine,"  said  the  old 
lord,  "  wherefore  should  you  take  so  much  inter- 
est in  this  marriage  !  This  is  but  a  stratagem 
to  put  me  from  my  suit.  I  am  going  this  eve- 
ning to  aftend=  the  King  ;  you  must  accompany 
me." 

"  Pardon"  me,  my  dearest  father  ;  pardon  me, 
but  I  cannot  ga." 

"I  entreat,  I  command  you,"  said  de  Grandi- 
son.  "I  have  too  long-  permitted  your  disobedi- 
ence and  now :-" 

"Father  !  behold  me  a  suppliant  on  my  knees 
before  you  !  defer,  but  for  a  few  days  defer  this 
visit  to  the  court ;  and  then  I  will  obey  you." 

"  What  mean  this  emotion,  Katharine  ?"  said 
her  father;  "  I  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  you  any 
thing.      Do  not  forget,  however,  that  the  delay 
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which  I  grant  must  be  but  a  short  one  ;  in  three 
days  you  must  accompany  me." 

This  interview,  however,  which  the  baron  had 
been  unable  to  ettect,  either  by  his  coiiu'jands  or 
his  entreaties,  he  at  last  managed  to  accomplish 
by  a  stratagem.  He  persuaded  his  daughter  to 
consent  to  accompany  him  to  a  rij asked  ball,  to 
which  she  had  been  iiivited  by  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  at  her  seat  a  few  miles  distant  Irom  Lon- 
don ;  and  tiie  noble  wndow  no  sooner  made  her 
appearance  among  the  assembled  company,  than 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her.  Her  tall  and 
stately,  yet  graceful  figure,  glided  dov/n  the  rooms 
like  a  visitant  from  another  sphere,  when  an  un- 
fortunate accident  completely  discoucerted  her. 
A  mask,  richly  dressed,  had  long  followed  her 
through  all  the  apartments  ;  when,  as  she  was 
endeavouring  with  some  euibarrassment  to  escape 
from'  his  pursuit,  by  hurrying  to  a  vacant  seat, 
her  garter  dropped  upon  the  floor !  The  mask 
ta3;crly  stooped  do\  n  as.d  sti/.ed  it,  and'she  as  ea- 
gerly, instantly  deinunded  its  restoration. 

^'  Nay,  gentle  madam  "  ?;ai(l  he,  *'  this  is  a 
prize  too  precious  to  be  lightly  parted  with,  and 
I '^ 

"  DiscouTteoiis  kr.ight !"  said  the  lady,  "  know 
you  whom  you  treat  with  so  miicb  indignity?" 
and  at  these  words  she'renioved  the  mask  from 
ber  face,  hop-rg  :hus  to  awe  her  persecutor  into 
acquiescence.  Her  surprise,  however,  was  equal 
to  chat  of  any  one  pn  sent,  when  her  tormentor, 
removing  his  own  visor,  discovered  the  features  of 
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Itm^  Edward  !  The  lady  sank  on  her  knee  be- 
fore the  monarch,  and  the  whole  company  follow- 
ed her  example. 

"  Behold  !"  cried  the  king,  holding  up  the  rav- 
ished garter,  '^  a  treasure,  of  the  possession  of 
which  I  own  myself  unworthy  ;  yet  will  I  not 
part  with  it,  for  any  ransom  wealth  or  power  can 
offer."  An  ill-suppressed  burst  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed this  speech.  "  Honi  soil  qui  mat  y  pense  /" 
exclaimed  the  King,  '*  Laugh  on,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen  !  but  in  good  time  the  merriest  of  ye, 
ay,  and  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  shall 
be  proud  to  wear  this  garter."  Thus  saying  the 
King  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  Countess, 
which  seemed  to  occasion  her  considerable  embar- 
rassment ;  and  then,  making  a  lowly  obeisance, 
left  the  apartment. 

The  declaration  which  he  had  that  night  made> 
he  shortly  afterwards  accomplished,  by  instituting 
the  far  renowned  order  of  the  Garter ;  which, 
with  the  ceremonies  and  entertainments  conse» 
quent  upon  it,  for  sortie  time  occupied  the  almost 
undivided  attention  of  king  Edward  His  love 
for  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  wa^^  however,  now 
openly  avowed  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  princess 
Philippa,  to  whom  he  had  already  been  married 
by  proxy,  wa.s  delayed  in  consequence  of  Lis  not 
sending  the  necessary  escort.  The  people  soon 
began  to  murmur  at  this  delay,  since  not  only  the 
honour  of  the  King,  but  of  the  nation  also,  was 
concerned  in  keeping  faith  with  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  whose  alliance  was  of  such  yitai  impor-' 
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tance  to  the  intei:ests  of  England.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  lord  de  Graadison  presented 
himself  to  the  King  and  demanded  a  private  au- 
dience. 

"I  have  letters,  my  liege,"  said  the  Baron, 
"from  the  Count  of  Hainault,  who  bitterly  com- 
plains of  the  delay  in  executing  the  treaty,  with 
the  conclusion  of  which  your  grace  was  pleased 
to  honour  me." 

At  these  words  the  king  changed  colour,  which 
the  Baron  was  not  slow  in  observing,  as  he  con- 
tinued, 'Svherefore,  my  liege,  should  this  intelli- 
gence displease  you  ?  I  perceive  in  your  glance 
traces  of  indifference,  and  even  of  dislike  towards 
this  union,  which  all  England  expects  with  such 
impatience." 

"De  Grandison,"  said  Edward,  "kings  are  for- 
med of  the  same  materials  as  other  men  ;  they 
have  hearts,  and  mine  is  consumed  by  a  passion 
which  makes  me  sensible  that  rank  and  power  are 
not  happiness." 

"What,  my  liege  !  have  your  eyea  betrayed 
your  heart  to  another  object  ?  can  you  forswear 
your  royal  word  ?  Honour,  fame,  policy,  all  for- 
bid it ;  all  conspire  to  hasten  your  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Philippa. " 

"If  you  knew  the  beauty  of  my  own  court, 
who  has  inspired  my  passion,  my  lord,  you  would 
not  press  this  subject." 

"I  know  nothing  but  your  grace^s  interest  and 
honour,"  said  de  Grandison.     "Pardon  my  franks 
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ness,  but  there  can  be  no  motive  of  sufficient 
weight  to  occasion  any  further  delay." 

"No  motive,  Lord  de  Grandisoa  .^"  said  Ed- 
ward, and  he  sighed>.  "Alas  I  I  see  that  age  has 
chilled  your  blood  and  frozen  up  your  heart." 

My  liege,  I  burn  more  than  ever  with  devotion 
to  your  service.  If  this  marriage  be  not  solem- 
nized, and  speedily,  you  will  offend  a  powerful 
prince,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  many  bene- 
fits, and  also  disappoint  the  fond  hopes  of  your 
loyal  people.  You  forget  yourself,  my  liege  ;  re- 
member that  you  are  a  king,  and  king  of  England! 
I  speak  to  Edward  ;  wlio,  stripped  even  of  the 
splendours  ot  royalty,  should  still  be  worthy  of  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  mankind." 

"We  shall  see,  my  lord  de  Grandison,"  said  the 
King  ;  "but  now  leave  me  ;  leave  me  ; 

The  old  Baron  had  no  sooner  left  Edward,  than 
the  King  summoned  Trussel  to  an  audience,  and 
informed  him  of  his  recent  interview,  and  of  its 
unfavourable  result ;  adding^  "I  wished  to  gpeak 
to  him  of  his  daughter,  and  of  my  love  for  her  ; 
but  I  know  not  wherefore,  I  was  unable  to  ex- 
plain myself.  There  is  a  fierce  inflexibility  ar- 
aboutthat  old  man,  which  I  admire^  and  yet 
which  irritates  me.  I  reverence,  and  yet  I  fear 
him!" 

'And  is  your  grace  deceived  by  this  de  Grandi- 
son's  affectation  of  inflexibility  and  virtue  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  my  liege,  that  the  old  lord  and  his 
daughter  both  have  their  price  ;  although  it  is  a 
3ome\yhat  extravagant  one.     But  suffer  me  to  un,- 
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dertake  your  grace's  suit ;  and  doubt  not  I  •will  so 
manage  it,  that  the  baron  himself  shall  be  the 
first  to  ^ve  the  lovely  Countess  to  your  arms.' 

Upoa  leaving  the  King,  Trussel  speedily  sought 
and  found  the  baron  alone  in  his  apartment,  peru- 
sing and  sighing  over  his  despatches  from  the 
Count  de  Hainault.  De  Grandison  had  that  in- 
stinctive aversion  for  his  visiter,  which  was  natu- 
ral to  a  mind  like  his ;  still  he  could  not  refuse  to 
listen  to  a  messenger  from  the  King  ;  and  Trussel 
accordiugiy  Ccdled  up  all  the  resources  of  an  artful 
genius,  skilled  in  the  deepest  intrigues  and  subt- 
leties of  a  court,  to  explain  the  object  of  his  visit 
wi  h  as  much  delicacy  as  possible.  The  old  Lord 
listened  with  a  cold  and  disdainful  attention,  till 
the  conclusion  of  his  harangue,  and  then  replied, 
'Sir  William  Tmssel,  you  explain  yourself  very 
clearly.  The  king  loves  ray  daughter,  and  you 
come  to  persuade  me  to  use  my  influence  in  indu- 
cing her  to  yit-ld  to  his  grace's  wishes.' 

"Nay,  nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Trussell,  "  your 
Lordship  misconceives  mt.  I  spoke  merely  of 
management  and  prudence  ;  of  modes  of  conduct 
to  be  observed  by  your  Lordship  and  the  Coun- 
tess. You  Ivave  b^en  more  than  fifty  years  a 
cocrtier,  my  Lor  I,  and  I  cannot  be  speaking  a 
language  which  you  do  not  understand.  It  is 
for  your  Lordship,  tljejefor^,  to  d-cide  what  an- 
swer I  shall  bear  from  you  to  the  King." 

"I  v/i!l  bear  it  myself,  Sir  William,"  said  de 
Grandison,  rising  from  his  seat;  "and  that  in« 
stantly." 
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"  You  cannot  mean  it,  my  lord,"  said  Trussell; 
•^you    surely  cannot " 

"  Any  further  conversation  between  us,"  said 
de  Grandison,  "  is  quite  unnecessary.  His  grace 
shall  shortly  see  me."" 

Scarcely  was  the  unhappy  father  relieved  from 
the  prtsenc*' of  Trussell,  than  he  sank  upon  a 
seat  in  a  state  of  distraction.  "  This  then  was 
Edward's  reaj?on  for  desiring  the  presence  of  my 
daughter,  and  he  would !  but  he  is  inca- 
pable of  such,  ba^^euess  ;  it  is  that  villain  Trussell 
who  has  corrupted  the  princely  current  of  his 
thoughts  -ind  feelings.  Or  can  my  daijghter  be 
acquainted  with  the  King's  weakness  ?  Can 
Katharine  be  an  accomplice  in  this  ainour  ?  If 
but  in  thought  she   has    disho^;oured  these    gray 

hairs "  his  look    grew"  black  as  midniglit, 

as  he  grasped  his  sword,  and   rushed  from   the 
apartment. 

The  int«rrview  with  his  daughter  at  once  re- 
moved  the  most  painful  ofihe  old  man's  suspicions 
and  with  an  anxious  but  determined  heart,  he 
then  presented  himself  before  the  king. 

"  Welcome,  my  Lord  de  ijl^rard  sor:,"  said  the 
mo^^aroh ;  "  my  good  friend  Trussell  has  re- 
vealed to  you  the  precious  secret  of  my  heart; 
and  •, ou  come  to  tell  me  I  hare  not  relied  in 
vain  upon  your  friendship,  and  yo'tr  loyalty ; 
your  daughter— " 

"  i  have  just  left  her  my  liege  ;  and  she  has 
laid  open  her  whole  heart  to  me." 
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*■  and  she  hates  ma  ?'  said  the  King  impatient- 

*  The  most  dutiful  and  loyal  of  vour  grace's 
•uhject'<,  Katharine  offers  you  homage  the  most 
respectful  and  profound.  But  jfhe  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  de  Grandison  ;  she  is  the  widow  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  that  neither  of  those  names  have  yet 
been  tainted  wnth  dishonour,  is  a  truth  of  which 
the  King  of  England  needs  Itast  of  all  men  to  be 
reminded  ' 

*  What  have  I  heard'  said  tire  King. 

'  Truth,  my  liege  ;  truth,  to  whose  accents  your 
minions  would  close  your  ears,  but  whom  you 
hear  speaking  by  my  mouth.  My  daughter  is 
not  titled  for  the  rival  of  the  Princess  of  Hainault ; 
and  to  be  ^^  If  I  ofifend  my  liege,   ray  head 

is  at  your  graceVdisposal.  I  have  fmished  my 
course  ;  and  shall  soon  be  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  serve  you.  Why  then  should  I  care  for 
the  few  days  which  nature  might  permit  me  to 
live  ?■  At  least,  I  shall  di6  with  the  assurance, 
that  my  daughter  will  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
father,  and  his  of  honour^  Dispose  of  me  as  you 
please,  my  liege ;  you  are  my  master.' 

*  Yes  traitor,'  answered  Edward  ;  and  I  would 
be  your  protector,  ^nd  your  friend  ;  but  you  com- 
pel me  to  exhibit  myself  only  as  your  sovereign. 
Instantly  command  your  daughter's  presence  here, 
or  prepare  yourself  for  a  lodging  in  the    Tower.' 

*  The  tower,  my  liege'  replied  de  Graodison ; 
*  I  will  hasten  thither  wSfc  as  much  alacrity  as  I 
ittterposed  my  shield  between  your  grace's  breaj?^ 
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and  the    arrow  which  was  pointed  at  it,  on  the 
field  of  battle. > 

*  Audacious  traitor !'  said  the  monarch  ;  '  away 
with  him  to  the  Tower  !' 

De  Grandisonwas  immediately  hurryed  oifjclose- 
ly  guarded ;  and  at  that  moment  Sir  Neele  Lo- 
ring,  a  gallant  knight,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
invented  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  rushed  into 
the  royal  presence,  exclaiming,  '  what  have  I  be- 
held,  my  liege  ?' 

'  The  punishment  due  to  outraged  majesty'  re- 
plied the  King. 

*  Nay  my  liege  ,  wherefore  deprive  your  old 
and  faithful  servant  of  his  liberty  ?  and  for  what 
crime?  Can  it  be  king  Edward  to  whom.  I  am 
speaking  ?  Can  it  be  Edward  who  would  load 
the  limbs  of  old  de  Grandison  with  fetters  ?  But 
you  relent,  your  grace  remembers--^ — ' 

At  that  instant  Trussell  entered:  'my  liege, 
de  Grandison  vents  his  anger  in  violence,  and 
threats  he  would  write  to  his  daughter,  but  I  have 
denied  him  permission  so  to  do.' 

*  You  hear,  Sir  Neele,'  said  the  King;  'the 
old  traitor  indulges  in  threats  towards  our  royal 
person ;  but  I  am  weary  of  your  boldness.  Sir 
Knight ;  I  am  the  King  of  England,  and  my  sub- 
jects shall  obey  me.' 

The  bold  knight  hgd  no  sooner  disappeared, 
than  an  object  of  still  greater  interest  preseiited 
itself ;  it  was  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Pale 
and  trembling,  with  dishevelled  locks  and 
streaming  eycP;  but  still    surpassingly   beautiful, 
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the  lovelv  Katharine  thew  herself  at  the  King's 
feet. 

'  Sire  !  Sire  !'  she  shrieked,  '  give  me  back  my 
father!' 

A  blush  of  self-reproach  mantled  on  the  brow 
of  Edward,  as  he  extended  his  hand,  and  raised 
the  lovely  suppliait  from  her  knees.  *  Pardon, 
madam,'  said  he,  *  Pardon  the  acts  to  which  a 
lover'.N  despair  drives  him.  Remember  that  the 
first  sight  of  you  kindled  in  my  breast  a  flame, 
which  yet  I  stifled  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
gallant  husband.  Salisbury,  heaven  assoil  his 
soul  1  is  now  in  his  grave  ;  and  yet  now,  when  I 
acquaint  you  with  my  sufferings,  and  my  hopes, 
you  answer  me  only  with  your  reproaches  and 
your  tears.' 

'  My  tears,  my  Hege,  are  all  that  remain  to  me 
for  my  defence  ;  and  yet  they  touch  you  not.' 

'  Shyest  thou  that  they  touch  me  not  ?  Is  it  for 
you,  sweet  Katharine,  to  doubt  your  empire  over 
my  heart  .^  I  am  no  longer  able  to  impose 
laws  on  that  passion  which  you  repay  with  in- 
gratitude.' 

'  i  am  no  ingrate,  most  dread  sovereign,'  repli- 
ed the  Countess  ;  ^  would  that  you  could  see  my 
heart.  But,  my  liege,  can  I,  onght  I  to  forget 
that  rny  aged  father  is  in  fetters,' 

'  They  shall  be  broken,'  said  the  King  ;  '  he 
shall  resume  his  station  as  my  best  trusted  coun- 
sellor, and  his  daughter-^ ' 
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*  Forbear  my  liege,  to  finish  what  you  would 
say.     I  speak  not  of  his  daughter.' 

'  Then  her  father,  Katharine, ' 

'  My  father  can  but  die,  Sire ;  what  right  have 
1,  my  liege,  to  entertain  your  grace's  love,  when 
the  Princess  of  Hainault,  is  waiting  to  t^ke  her 
seat  beside  you  upon  the  throne  of  England. — 
But  release  my  father,  and  I  will  wander  from 
your  presence,  where  the  sight  of  the  unhappy 
Katharine  never  more  shall  trouble  you.  Re- 
store my  father  to  me,  and  we  will  begone  from 
hence  for  ever  !' 

*  No  adorable  Katharine  P  said  the  King,  *  your 
father  shall  be  free  ;  and  you  shall  still  know  your 
sovereign  your  lover,  and  see  him  worthy  of  your 
love.' 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  countess  alone  in  the 
presence  chamber,  where  she  remained  a  con- 
siderable time,  much  wondering  at  his  behav- 
iour, and  sufferiEg  great  uneasiness  of  mind. 
At  length  Sir  Neele  Loring  approached,  and 
sinking  on  his  knee  before  her,  said,^ — '^  Madam, 
permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  place,  which 
the  king's  commands  have  assigned  for  you." 

The  Countess,  much  troubled  and  trembling, 
silently  gave  the  knight  her  hand,  and  traversed 
with  him  a  vast  suite  of  splendid  apartments,  un- 
til they  at  length  arrived  at  a  door,which,opening, 
led  into  a  magnificient  saloon,  where  she  beheld 
Edward  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
his  courtiers ;  all  of  whom,  and  even  the  sove- 
reign himself,  were  decorated  with  the   insignia 
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of  the  garter.  Upon  her  entrance,  the  King 
rushed  towards  her,  and  with  one  hand  taking 
hold  of  hers,  with  the  other  placed  the  crown 
upon  her  head. 

"Approach  dearest  lady !"  said  he,  "and 
share  the  throne  of  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
homage  of  his  subjects.  Become  my  consort ;  my 
Queen.  Beauty,  truth,  and  virtue,  call  you  to 
the  throne  ;  and  in  placing  you  there,  I  equally 
fulfil  my  own  wishes,  and  those  of  my  people. 
They  will  applaud  my  choice,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
me.  Your  father  is  free  ;  and,  both  to  him  and 
you,  will  I  repair  the  injustice  which  I  have 
committed." 

"  Beauty,  my  liege,"  said  Sir  Neele  Loring, 
"  was  made  to  reign  ;  for  it  was  man's  first  sove- 
reign." 

The  Countess  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  her  surprise,  was  scarcely  able  to  articu- 
late. "  My  liege"  said  she,  "  the  throne  is  not 
my  place  :  the  princess  of  Hainault " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lord  de  Grandison,  bursting 
into  the  apartment,  "  she  only  must  sit  there  I — 
What,  my  liege !  my  daughter  crowned  and 
about  to  ascend  the  throne  !  Is  that  the  price  at 
which  my  chains  are  broken  }  Back  with  me 
to  the  Tower!  Rather  eternal  slavery,  than 
freedom  purchased  by  dishonour  ! 

"  My  lord  de  Grandison"  said  the  King,  "  lis- 
ten  to  me.  I  have  given  your  daughter  my  hand, 
she  is  my  queen,  and  wherefore  would  you  op- 
posf?  our  happiv.ess  : 
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^'  Mij  daughter  queen  !"  exclaimed  the  Baron; 
'/Katharine,"  he  added,  addressing  her  in  a 
tone  of  supplication,  "  wilt  thou  lend  thyself  to 
the  cause  of  falst^hood  and  perjury  ?  wilt  thou 
aid  thy  King  to  break  a  promise  plighted  in  the 
face  of  Europe  ?  listen  to  me  and  prove  thyself 
my  daughter.  Put  off  that  diadem.  Fall  at  th« 
icing's  feet  for  p-^irdon  ;  or  if  thou  canst  not  per- 
fom  the  dictates  of  duty,  then  die,  and  heaven 
pardon  thee  !" 

He  drew  a  daggrer  from  his  bosom  as  he  spoke, 
aad  as  the  king  arrested  his  hand  he  continued, 
'^  Approach  me  not,  my  liege,  or  I  bury  this  dag- 
ger in  her  heart.  Give  me  thy  royal  word  that 
she  shall  not  be  queen^or -" 

,'  J\Iy  liege  !"  said  the  countess  lifting  the  crown 
from  her  brow,  and  falling  at  Edward's  feet,  "it 
must  not  be  ;  your  royal  vford  is  pledged  ;  the  na- 
tion's honour  is  its  guarantee  ,  and  war  and  des- 
olation would  follow  the  violation  of  your  plight- 
ed promise.  I  am  Katharine  of  Salisbury,  your 
grace "s  most  faithful  subject ;  but  dare  not  be 
your  queen." 

"  Generous  beings  !"  said  ihe  King,  "  it  is  you 
who  teach  me  how  to  reign.  Rise  gracious  mad- 
am ;  rise,  my  good  Lord  de  Grandison.  You, 
my  noble  fiiend,  siiall  instantly  proceed  to  the 
court  of  Haiudult,  to  bring  over  my  affianced  bride. 
Your  lovely  daughter  must  not  be  my  wife  ;  but 
you  will  suffer  her  to  remain  at  my  court,  its 
brightest  and  most  distinguished  ornament." 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  of  the  garter,  with- 
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out  any  of  those  disastrous  consequences,  which 
once  seemed  so  threatening.  The  Princess  of 
Hainault  filled  the  throne  to  which  she  was  call- 
ed by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  won  and 
merited  the  love  of  her  consort.  Anxious  to  give 
lo  the  virtuous  object  of  his  former  passion  a 
splendid  testimony  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
still  entertained  towards  her,  the  King,  on  his 
marriage,  renewed  the  institution  of  the  order  of 
the  garter.  De  Grandison  long  continued  (o  hold 
the  highest  place  in  the  royal  favour  ;  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury  appeared  at  court  as  the  friend 
of  Queen  Philippa ;  and  long  continued  the  ob- 
ject of  the  respectful  passion  of  the  greatest  mon- 
arch who  had  ever  fiUed  the  throne  of  England 


THE 

MmUtuvi'B  Visiter. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  autumnal  day,  and 
the  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  gather 
over  the  city  of  Florence,  when  a  low  quick  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
shortly  afterward  a  Stranger  was  introduced  into 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Philosopher  was  sit- 
ting at  his  studies. 

The  Stranger,  although  finely  formed,  and  of 
courteous  demeanour,  had  a  certain  indefinable  air 
of  mystery  about  him,  which  excited  awe,  if,  in- 
deed it  had  not  a  repellent  effect.  His  years  it 
was  difficult  to  guess,  for  the  marks  of  youth  and 
age  were  blended  in  his  features  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner.  There  was  not  a  farrow  in  his 
cheek,  nor  a  wrinkle  on  bis  brow,  and  his  large 
black  eye  beamed  with  a!i  the  brilliancy  and  vi- 
vacity of  youth  ;  but  his  statt-ly  figure  was  bent, 
apparently  beneath  the  weight  of  years  ;  his  hair, 
although  thick  and  clustering,  was  gray ;  and 
though  his  voice  was  feeble  and  tremulous,  yet  its 
tones  were  of  the  most  ravishing  and  soul-search- 
ching  melody.  His  costume  was  that  of  a  Flor- 
eathie  gentleman  j  but  he  held  a  staff  hk«  that  of 
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a  Palmer  in  his  hand,  and  a  silken  sash,  inscribed 
with  oriental  characters,  was  bound  around  his 
waist.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  every  fea- 
ture of  it  was  singularly  beautiful,  audits  expres- 
sion was  That  of  profound  wisdom,  mingled  with 
poignant  sorrow. 

"Pardon  me  learned  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  philosopher,  *'but  your  fame  has  travelled  in- 
to all  lands,  and  has  reachcvi  all  ears  ;  and  I  could 
not  leave  the  fair  city  of  Florence  without  seeking 
an  interview  with  one  who  is  its  greatest  boast 
and  ornament." 

'You  are  right  welcome  Sir,' returned  Agrippa  ; 
but  I  fear  that  your  trouble  and  curiosity  will  be 
but  ill  repaid.  I  am  simply  one,  w^jo  instead  of 
devoting  my  days,  as  do  the  wise,  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  wealth  and  honour,  have  passed  long 
years  in  painful  and  unprofitable  study ;  in  en- 
deavouring to  unravel  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and 
initiating  myself  in  the  mysteries  of  the  occult 
sciences.' 

''Talkest  thou  of  long  yedivs  !"  echoed  the  stran- 
ger, and  a  melancholy  smile  played  over  his  fea- 
tures :  Hhou,  who  hast  scarcelv  seen  fourscore 
since  thou  left'st  thy  cradle,  and  for  whom  the 
quiet  grave  is  now  waiting,  eager  to  clasp  thee  in 
her  sheltering  arms  I  I  was  among  the  tombs  to- 
day, the  still  and  solemn  tombs :  I  saw  them  smi- 
ling in  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  wish  to  be  like  that  sun  ; 
his  career  was  so  long,  so  bright,  so  glorious  ! — 
But  to-night  I  thought 'it  is  better  to  slumber  a- 
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mong  those  tombs  than  to  be  like  him.'  To  night 
he  sank  behind  the  hills  apparently  to  repose,  but 
to-morrow  he  must  renew  his  course  and  run  the 
same  dull  and  unvaried,  but  toilsome  and  unqui- 
et race.  There  is  no  grave  for  him  !  and  the 
night  and  morning  dews  are  the  tears  that  he  sheds 
over  his  tyrannous  destiny." 

Agrippa  was  a  deep  observer  and  admirer  of 
external  nature  and  of  all  her  phenomena,  and 
had  often  gazed  upon  the  scene  which  the  stran- 
ger described,  but  the  feelings  and  ideas  which  it 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  were  so  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced, that  he  could  not  help,  for  a  season, 
gazing  upon  him  in  speechless  wond^^r.  His 
guest,^  however  speedily  resumed  the  discourse. 

^"•But  I  trouble  you,  I  trouble  you  ;  then  to  my 
purpose  in  making  you  this  visit.  I  have  heard 
strange  tales  of  a  wondrous  mirror,  w^hieh  your 
patent  art  has  enabled  you  to  construct,  in  which 
whosoever  looks  may  see  the  distant  or  the  dead, 
on  whom  h*^  is  desirous  again  to  fix  his  gaze. — 
My  eyes  see  nothing  in  this  outward  visible  worid 
which  can  be  pleasing  to  their  sight:  the  grave 
has  closed  over  all  I  loved  ;  and  Time  has  carried 
down,  its  stream  every  thing  that  once  contributed 
to  my  enjovment  The  world  is  a  vale  of  tears  : 
but  among  all  the  tears  which  water  that  sad  val- 
ley, not  one  is  shed  for  me  !  the  fountain  in  my 
own  heart,  too,  is  dritd  up.  I  vvould  once  again 
look  upon  the  face  which  T  loved  ;  I  would  see 
that  eye  more  bright,  and  that  step  more  stately, 
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than  the  antelope's ;  that  brow,  the  broad  smooth 
page  on  which  God  had  inscribed  his  fairest  char- 
acters. I  would  gaze  on  all!  loved  and  all  I  lost. 
Such  a  gaze  would  be  dearer  to  my  heart  than 
all  the  world  has  to  offer  me  except  the  grave  ! 
except  the  grave  !  except  the  grave  !'' 

The  passionate  pleading  of  the  Stranger  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Agrippa,  who  was  not  used 
to  exhibit  his  miracle  of  art  to  the  eyes  of  all  who 
desired  to  look  in  it ;  although  he  was  often  tempt- 
ed by  exorbitant  presents  and  high  honours  to  do 
so,  that  he  readily  consented  to  grant  the  request 
of  his  extraordinary  visiter. 

*  Whom  wouldst  thou  see  .'"  he  inquired. 

*My  child  I  my  own  sweet  Miriam  !'  answered 
the  Stranger.' 

Cornelius  immediately  caused  every  ray  of  the 
light  of  heaven  to  be  excluded  from  the  chamber^ 
placed  the  stranger  on  his  right  hand,  and  com- 
menced chantina:  in  a  low  soft  tone,  and  in  a 
strange  language,  some  lyrical  verses,  to  which 
the  Stranger  thought  he  heard  occasionally  a  re- 
sponse ;  but  it  was  a  sound  so  faint  and  indistinct 
that  he  hardly  knew  whether  it  existed  any  where 
but  in  his  own  fancy.  As  Cornelius  continued 
his  chant,  the  room  gradually  became  illuminated 
but  whence  the  light  proceeded  it  was  impossible 
to  discover.  At  length  the  Stranger  plainly  per- 
ceived a  large  Mirror,  which  covered  the  whole 
of  the  extreme  end  of  the  apartment,  and  over  the 
surface  of  which  a  dense  haze  or  cloud,  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  passing. 
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'Died  she  in  wedlock's  holy  bands  ?  inquired 
Cornelius. 

"She  was  a  virgin  spotless  as  the  snow." 

'How  many  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
grave  closed  over  her  P 

A  cloud  gathered  on  the  Stranger's  brow  and 
he  answered  somewhat  impatiently,  'Many,  ma- 
ny, more  than  I  have  now  time  to  number." 

'Nay,'  said  Agrippa,  "but  I  must  know  ;  for  ev- 
ery ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  her  death 
once  must  I  wave  this  wand  ;  and  when  I  have 
waved  it  for  the  last  time  you  will  see  her  figure 
in-  yon  mirror." 

'Wave  on  then,'  said  the  stranger,  and  groaned 
bitterly,  "wave  on  and: take  heed  that  thou  be  not 
weary." 

Cornelius  Agrippa  gazed  on  his  strange  guest 
with  something  of  anger,  but  he  excused  his  want 
of  courtesy ,  on  the  ground  of  the  probable  extent  of 
his  calamities.  He  then  waved  his  magic  wand 
many  times,  but  to  his  consternation  it  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  virtue.  Turning  again  to  the  Stran- 
gtij  he  exclaimed,  'Who,  and  what  art  thou  man  ? 
Thy  presence  trouble;  me.  According  to  all  the 
rules  of  my  art,  this  vv^and  has  already  described 
twice  two  hundred  years:  stiil  has  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  experienced  no  alteration.  Say,  dost 
thou  mock  me,  and  did  no  such  person  ever  exist 
as  thou  hast  described  to  me  .^' 

"'Wave  on,  wave  on  !"  was  the  stern  and  only 
reply  v/hich  this  interrogatory  extracted  from  the 
Stranger. 
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The  curiosity  of  Agrippa,  although  he  was  him- 
self a  dealer  in  wonders,  hegan  now  to  be  excited, 
and  a  mysterious  feeling  of  awe  forbade  him  to 
desist  from  waving  his  wand,  much  as  he  doubted 
»•  the  sincerity  of  his  visiter.  As  his  arm  grew 
slack,  he  heard  the  de<ip  solemn  tones  of  the 
Stranger,  exclaiming,  'Wave  on,  wave  on  !'  and 
at  length,  after  his  wand,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  his  art,  had  described  a  period  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  years,  the  cioud  cleared  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  the  Stranger 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  arose  and  gazed 
rapturously  upon  the  scene  which  was  there  rep- 
resented. 

An  exquisitely  rich  and  romantic  prospect  vvas 
before  him  :  in  the  distance  arose  lofty  mountains 
crowned  with  ced.irs  :  a  rapid  steam  rolled  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  foreground  were  seen  camels 
grazing  ;  a  rill  trickling  by,  in  which  some  sheep 
were  quenching  their  thirst  ;  and  a  lofty  pahn 
tree,  beneath  whose  shade  a  young  female  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  richly  habite-d  in  the  costume 
of  the  East,  was  sheltering  herself  from  the  rays  of 
the  noontide  sun. 

"'Tisshe!  'tis  she!"  shouted  the  Stratg-r, 
and  he  was  rushing  towards  the  mirror,  but  was 
preventi:;d  by  Cornelius,  who  said, — 

"  Forbear  rash  man,  to  quit  this  spot !  with 
each  step  that  t^ou  advancest  towards  the  mirror, 
the  image  will  become  fainter,  and  shouldst  thou 
approach  too  near  it  will  entirely  vanish.''' 

Thus  warned,  he  resumed  his  station,  but  his 
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agitation  was  so  excessive,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
lean  on  the  arm  of  the  philosopher  for  support ; 
while,  from  time  to  time,  he  uttered  incoherent 
expressions  of  wonder,  delight,  and  lamentation. 
"'Tis  she  !  'tis  she  !  even  as  she  looked  while  liv- 
ing! How  beautiful  she  is  !  Miriam,  my  child! 
canst  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?  By  Heaven !  she 
moves  !  she  smiles  !  Oh  !  speak  to  me  a  single 
word  !  or  only  breathe  or  sigh  !  Alas  !  all's  silent : 
dull  and  desolate  as  this  cold  heart !  Again  that 
smile  !  that  smile,  the  remembrance  of  which  a 
thousand  years  have  not  been  able  to  freeze  up  in 
my  heart !  Old  man,  it  is  vain  to  hold  me  !  I 
must,  will  clasp  her!" 

As  he  uttered  these  last  wordi^,  he  rushed  fran- 
tically towards  the  mirror ;  the  sct-ne  represented 
within  it  faded  away  ;  the  cloud  gathered  again 
over  its  surface,  and  the  stranger  sunk  senseless 
to  the  earth  ! 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  Agrippa,  who  was  chafing 
his  temples  and  gazing  on  him  with  looks  of 
fear  and  wonder.  He  immediately  rose  on  his 
feet,  with  restored  strength,  and,  pressing  the 
hand  of  his  host  he  said,  "Thanks,  thanks  for  thy 
courtesy  and  tliy  kindness  ;  and  for  the  sweet  but 
painful  sight  which  thou  hast  presented  to  my 
eyes." 

As  he  spake  these  words,  he  put  a  pnrse  into 
the  hands  of  Cornelius,  but  the  latter  returned  it 
saying  "Nay,  nay,  keep  thy  gold  friend.  I  know 
not  indeed,  that  a  Chjistian  man  dare  take  it ;  but 
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be  that  as  it  may,  1  shall  esteem  myself  sufficient- 
ly repaid  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  who  thou  art." 

"Behold  !"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  a 
large  historical  picture  which  hung  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  room. 

"I  see,"  said  the  philosopher,  "an  exquisite 
work  of  art,  the  production  of  one  of  our  best  and 
earliest  artists,  repiesenting  our  Saviour  carrying 
his  cross." 

"But  look  again  !"  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his 
keen  dark  eyes  intently  on  him,  and  pointing  to  a 
figure  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture. 

Cornelius  gazed,  and  saw  with  wonder  what  he 
had  not  observed  before,  the  extraordinanary  re- 
semblance which  this  figure  bore  to  the  stranger, 
of  whom  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  portrait.  'That,' 
said  Cornelius,  with  an  emoiion  of  horror,  4s  in- 
tended to  represent  the  unhappy  infidel  who 
smote  the  divine  Sufferer  for  not  walking  faster; 
and  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  walk  the  earth 
himself,  until  the  period  of  that  sufferer's  second 
coming."  "'Tis  I  !  'tis  I !"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  rushing  out  of  the  house,  rapidly  disap- 
peared. 

Then  did  Cornelius  Agrippa  know  that  he  had 
been  conversing  with  the  Wandering  Jew  ! 


^ive  ^onth 
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A  FEW  years  ago  at  the  little  fishing  town,  or 
rather  village^  of  G.  on  the  coast  of  Corawail,  re^ 
sided  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his  appearaace, 
might  be  estimated  to  be  nearly  sixty  years  of  age; 
though  1  have  since  learned  that  he  was  not  more 
than  forty.  Whatever  his  age  might  be,  he  was 
more  than  suspected  to  be  the  old  gentleman  ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  other  than  the  Devil  himself.— 
Now  I,  who  happened  to  be  obliged,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  family  -affairs,  to  reside  a 
month  or  two  at  G.  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  my  worthy  neighbours  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  occupant  of  the  old  manor-house,  with  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  In  the  first  place,  his  dress 
bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Beelzebub. 
The  last  person  who  had  the  good  fortuue  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  Devil  was  the  late  Professor 
Porson,  and  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  describe  his 
apparel  very  minutely,  so  that  1  am  enabled  to 
speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  The  Professor's  d^jscription 
runs  thus : — 

H 
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"  And  pray,  how  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

Oh  !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best : 

His  coat  was  black,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 

With  a  hole  behind  that  his  tail  went  through. 

And  over  the  hill,  and  over  the  dale, 

And  he  rambled  over  the  plain  ; 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he  switched  his 
long  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane." 

The  "  eomplement  externe"  of  the  old  gentle- 
man at  G.  was  quite  the  reverse  of  all  these.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  no  Sunday's  best:  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  working  day  saw  him  in  precisely  the 
same  habiliinents,a  circumstance  which  confirmed 
the  towns-people  in  their  opinion  ;  whereas  I  have 
no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Porson  for  dedu- 
cing an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  same  premi- 
ses ;  because  the  Devil  is  scrupulously  particular 
about  his  Sunday's  apparel.  Then  again  he  was 
never  seen  in  a  coat,  but  always  wore  a  loose 
morning-gown.  This,  however,  was  a  circum-- 
stance  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  told  decided- 
ly against  him ;  for  why  should  he  always  wear 
that  gown,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  hiding 
his  tail  beneath  its  ample  folds  ?  The  good  wives 
of  the  town  were  especially  pertinacious  upon  this 
point,  and  u^ed  to  eye  the  lower  part  of  the  old 
gentleman's  garment  very  suspiciously  as  he  took 
his  morning's  walk  upon  the  beach.  As  to  his 
rambling  over  hill  and  dale,  in  the  manner  men- 
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iioned  by  the  learned  Professor,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  for  he  was  a  great  suiferer 
by  the  gout,  and  wore  bandiges  as  large  as  a  blan- 
ket round  his  leg.  Whenever  this  fact  was  men- 
tioned, the  gossips  used  V-  smile,  shake  their 
heads  aud  look  particularly  wise  ;  observing,  that 
it  Was  clearly  a  stratagem  which  he  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  conceiling  his  cloven  foot 

Another  -  circumstance  ought  not  to  b;^  omit- 
ted !  he  nevvi-  went  to  the  parish  church,  the  on- 
ly place  of  v\Oi;x!]p  within  twenty  miles  :  and  af- 
ter he  left  G;  an  ivory  crucifix  was  found  in  his 
house,  over  which  there  was  no  doubt,  in  the 
op-nion  of  the  leig'^bours,  that  he  used  to  say  the 
Lord''',  Prayer  back  ,vards,  and  repeat  a  variety  of 
diaboLcal  incauxations.  I  ventured  humbly  to 
suggest  that  his  absence  from  church,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  crucifix,  were  proofs,  not  that  he 
was  the  Devil,  but  a  Catholic ;  unr>^)  which  I  was 
interrupted  with  a  STseer,  and  an  ex-lamatiou  of— 
"  Vf  here  is  the  mighty  dilFereiice  r'' 

He  gave  great  offence  at  the  house  of  a  Fish- 
erman who  lived  near  him.  and  strongly  confirmed 
the  prejudices  existing  against  him,  by  tearing 
down  a  horse-shoe  which  was  nailed  at  the  door 
as  a  protection  against  witchcraft,  and  calling  the 
inhabitants  fools  and  idiots  for  their  pains.  See- 
ing, however,  the  consternation  which  he  Lad 
created,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  threw  them  a 
guinea  to  make  amends.  The  good  folks  were 
determined  not  to  derive  any  pecuniary  advanta- 
ges from  the  Devil's  gold,   but  ifave  it  to  thMr 
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last-born,  an  infant  in  arms,  as  a  plaything.  The 
child  was  delighted  with  the  glittering  bauble;  but 
having  one  day  got  it  down  his  throat,  there  it 
stuck,  and  instant  suffocation  ensued.  The 
weeping  and  wailing  of  the  family  on  this  occa- 
sion were  mingled  with  execrations  on  the  author 
of  the  calamity,  for  such  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
term  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  eviucntly 
thrown  to  them  this  infernal  coin  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  them  of  their  chief  earthly  comfort. 
They  were  not  long  in  proceeding  to  the  nearest 
Magistrate,  and  betrging  him  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  apprehend  the  stranger  for  murder.  To  this, 
however,  his  worship  demurred  ;  and  the  good 
folks  then  changed  their  battery,  and  begged  to 
ask,  as  the  guinea  was,  of  course,  a  counterfeit, 
whether  they  could  not  hang  the  Devil  for  coin- 
ing? To  this  his  worobip  replied,  that  though 
coining  is  an  offence  amounting  to  high  treason, 
yet  the  Devil,  not  being  a  natural  born  subject  of 
his  Majesty,  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  guilty  of  the  cri«e  in  question. 
The  poor  people  departed,|thinkingit  all  very  odd, 
and  that  the  Devil  and  the  'Squire  must  be  in 
collusion  ;  in  which  opinion  they  were  confirmed 
by  a  tallow-chandler,  who  was  the  chief  trades- 
man of  the  town,  as  well  as  a  violent  Radical,  and 
who  advised  them  to  petition  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  delay. 

I  will  explain  to  toy  readers  the  secret  of  the 
tallow  chandler's  enmity.  The  old  gentleman 
had  of  a  sudden  ceased  to  buy  candles  ;  and  had 
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ilJuminated  his  hous^,  inside  and  out,  in  a' strange 
and  mysterious  manner,  by  some  mean?.,  which, 
from  the  brimstone-liJce  smell  occasionally  per- 
ceived, were  plainly  of  inferpal  origin.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  previously,  he  had  been  employing  la- 
bourers from  a  distant  town,— for  he  did  not  en- 
gage the  honest-man.  whose  pick-axe  was  the  on- 
ly one  ever  used  by  the  good  people  of  G. — in 
digging  trenches,  and  laying  down  pipes,  round 
his  house.  The  townsfolks  gazed  on  in  wonder 
and  terror,  but  at  a  careful  distance;  and,  although 
they  had  a  longii^g  desire  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this,  cautiously  avoided  any  intercourse 
with  the  only  persons  who  could  give  them  the 
least  information- — the  labourers  who  performed 
the  work.  At  length,  one  night,  without  any  ob- 
vious cause,  the  lamp  before  the  old  gentleman's 
door,  that  in  his  hall,  and  another  in  his  sitting- 
room,  were  seen  to  spring  into  light  as  if  by  mag- 
ic. They  were  also  observed  to  go  out  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  thereupon  a  smell  which  could 
not  be  of  this  world,  proceeded  from  them.  One 
day,  too,  a  dreadful  explosion  took  place  at  the 
house,  and  a  part  of  the  garden  wall  was  thrown 
down ;  all  of  which  were  plain  proofs  that  it 
could  be  no  one  but  the  De^il  who  inhabited 
there.  The  good  folks  of  G.  had  never  heard  of 
gas,  or  its  properties,  and  I  ivas  thought  to  be  no 
better  than  I  should  be,  for  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain all  these  phenomena  by  natural  causes. 

There  was  one  more   fact   which  proved,  if 
proof  were  wanting,  the  accusation  of  the  town»- 
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people.  He  was  a  great  correspondent,  and  put 
more  letters  into  the  Post-office  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  G.  together.  These  were 
generally  directed  to  Berlin,  a  town  which,  after 
much  inquiry,  was  ascertained  to  lie  in  a  remote 
part  of  Devonshire,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  a  hor- 
ridly dissolute  and  profane  set  of  people-  What 
was  stranger  still,  no  part  of  the  superscription 
could  ever  be  read  but  the  word  Berlin  :  the  rest 
was  such  a  piece  of  cramp  penmanship,  that  the 
most  expert  scholar  in  G.  could  not  decipher  it. — 
The  postmaster,  without  having  ever  heard  of  To^ 
ny  Lumpkin^  or  his  aphorisms,  knew  that  the  "  in- 
side of  a  letter  is  the  cream  of  the  correspond 
dence,"  and  ventured  one  day  to  open  an  epistle 
which  the  mysterious  one  had  just  dropped  into 
his  box.  The  contents,  however,  did  not  much 
edify  him.  Not  a  letter  was  there  which  resem- 
bled any  one  in  the  English  alphabet;  it  was 
therefore,  some  devilish  and  cabalistic  writing, 
invented  for  purposes  of  evil.  My  opinion  be- 
ing asked,  I  positively  refused  to  look  at  tl-e  in- 
side ;  but  having  perused  the  superscription,  I 
said  that  it  was  addressed  to  some  one  in  Berlin, 
which  was  a  city  in  Germany  ;  and  that,  although 
I  did  not  understand  German,  I  had  no  doubt  that 
the  direction  was  written  in  the  G+^rman  charac« 
ter.  Being  asked  whether  even  I,  with  all  ray 
scholarship,  could  read  it  ?  I  candidly  confessed 
that  I  could  not ;  upon  which  I  was  asked  with  a 
sneer,  whether  I  expected  to  persuade  them  that 
the  Germans  were  such  a  nation   of  fools  as  to 
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write  in  a  hand  which  nobody  could  read  ;  the 
good  folks  were  also  firmly  persuaded  that,  what- 
ever I  might  say,  I  was  in  my  conscience  of  the 
same  opinion  with  them,  and  my  lefusal  to  look  at 
the  inside  of  the  letter,  was  set  down  as  a  plain 
proof  that  I  was  afraid  of  receiving  some  myste- 
rious injury  if  I  did. 

My  opinions  were  so  much  opposed  to  those  of 
my  neighbours,  that  I  felt  rather  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  stranger,  whose  manners  ap- 
peared to  be  open  and  good-humoured,  although 
testy  and  eccentric.  My  naturally  shy  disposi- 
tion prevented  me,  however,  from  accomplishing 
my  wish  ;  and,  besides  this,  I  found  that  my  own 
affairs  were  enough  to  occupy  me  during  the  short 
time  that  I  remained  at  G.  I  learned  that  the 
person  who  had  created  so  much  consternation 
had  arrived  at  that  town  about  four  nionths  be- 
fore, and  that  the  house  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged for  him-  Who  or  what  he  was,  or  why  he 
came  thither,  no  one  who  tried  could  ascertain. — 
Whether  I  could  have  attained  this  wonderful 
height  in  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  ;  for,  having 
something  else  to  do,  I  never  made  the  attempt.  At 
length  the  old  gentleman  and  his  two  servants, 
an  elderly  female,  and  a  stout  active  man  who 
talked  a  gibberish,  so  they  called  it  at  G.  w'hich 
no  one  could  understand,  were  one  day  seen  very 
busily  employed  in  packing  up.  A  queer-looking, 
broad-bottomed  vessel,  from  which  a  boat  was 
lowered,  appeared  off  the  town.  The  three  stran- 
gers sallied  out  with  their  boxes,  and  after  deposit- 
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ing  a  packet  at  the  post-office,  addressed  to  the 
ibrmer  proprietor  of  the  house,  which  v,^as  suppo- 
sed to  contain  the  keys,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  until  the  arrival  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  they  got  into  the  boat,  and  rowed 
to  the  ship,  and  were  never  seen,  or  he.ird  of, 
more. 

During  the  short  time  afterwards  that  I  contin- 
ued at  G.,  I  was  subject  to  repeated  lectures  for 
my  obstinate  infidelity  as  to  the  old  gentleman's 
diabolisms  ;  and  whatever  argument  I  advanced 
in  support  of  my  own  opinion,  it  was  sure  to  be  met 
by  the  unanswerable  question,  "  If  he  was  not 
the  Devil,  who  the  devil  was  he  ?" 

Many  years  rolled  over  my  head,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  G.  had  entire- 
ly vanished  from  it,  when  circumstances,  which 
it  is  unnecssary  to  detail,  obliged  me  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  north  of  Germany.  At  the  close  of  a  fine 
autumnal  day  in  1S24,  1  found  myself  entering 
the  splendid  city  of  Berlin.  Both  my  good  steed 
and  I  were  so  much  fatigued  that  a  speedy  resting 
was  very  desirable  for  us  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
I  could  choose  an  hotel  out  of  the  immense  num- 
bers which  presented  themselves  to  my  view. — 
Some  were  far  too  magnificient  for  my  humble 
means,  and  the  mere  sight  of  their  splendour  ap- 
peared to  melt  away  the  guilders  in  my  pocket. — < 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  were  such  as  no  "oHin  of 
wit  and  fashion  about  town"  would  think  of  put- 
ting his  head  into.  At  length  I  thought  that  I 
had  discovered  one  which  looked  like  the  happy 
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medium,  and  the  whimsicality  of  its  sign  deter- 
mined me  to  put  up  there.  The  sign  was  Der 
Teufel;  and  since  my  departure  from  G.,  I  had  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  German  lan- 
guage to  know  what  those  two  words  signified  in 
English.  I  entered,  and  after  taking  all  due  pre- 
cautions for  the  accommodation  and  sustenance  of 
the  respectable  quadruped  w^ho  had  borne  me 
upon  his  back  for  nearly  half  the  day,  I  began  to 
think  of  satisfying  that  appetite  w^hich  disappoint-- 
ment,  anxiety,  fatigue,  had  not  been  able  entirely 
to  destroy.  My  worthy  host,  who  did  not  seem  to 
hear  any  resemblajice  to  his  sign,  unless  I  could- 
have  the  ingratitude  to  ascribe  his  magical  celeri- 
ty and  marvellous  good  fare  to  the  auspices  of  his 
patron  saint,  quickly  covered  my  table  with  a 
profusion  of  tempting  viands :  while  a  flask  of 
sparkling  Hochheim  towered  proudly,  like  a  pre- 
siding deity,  above  the  wbole.  My  good 
humour,  hovfever,  was  a  little  clouded  when  I 
saw  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  laid  for  two  instead 
of  one.  "  Whatmeans  this  ?"  said  I  to  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Mein  Herr,"  snswered  he,  submisively,  "  a 
gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  will  have  the 
honour  of  dining  with  you.'.' 

"  But  I  mean  to  dine  alone,"  I  replied  angrily; 
not  that  I  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  meal, 
but  I  did  not  choose  to  be  intruded  upon  by 
strangers. 

"  Pardon  me,  mein  Herr,"  said  the  landlord 
with  unabashed  impudence,   '*  I  have   told  Hen 
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voa  Schwartzmann  that  dinner  is  ready.  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  his  company;  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  good  fortune  and  family,  and  is  moreo- 
ver  " 

"^  I  care  not  who  he  is,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  but  in 
order  to  cut  the  prating  short,  and  to  get  my  din- 
ner, if  I  must  needs  submit,  let  him  come  in  at 
once,  even  if  he  be  the  Devil  himself!'* 

I  bad  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  I 
started  as  if  I  had  really  seen  the  person  whom  I 
men^iont  d,  for  the  room-door  opened,  and  in 
wal-:(  d  tiicold  gentleman  who  had  caused  so  much 
wondi-r  and  terror  at  G.  The  superstitions  of 
the  people  of  that  town,  the  sign  of  the  inn  where 
I  now  was,  the  old  fellow's  name,  Schwartzmann, 
which  being  interpreted  in  English^  meaneth 
black  n.an,  my  owm  petulent  exclamation,  and 
the  sudde.i  apparition  of  this  unaccountable  per 
son,  were  circumstances  that  crowded  my  brain 
at  once,  and  for  an  instant  I  almost  fancied  wy- 
self  in  the  presence  of  the  loul  fiend,  'f  You 
seem  surprised,"  at  length  said  Herr  von 
Schwartzmann,  "  at  our  unexpected  meeting; 
and,  indeed,  you  cannot  be  more  so  than  I  am. 
I  believe  that  it  was  in  England  that  we  met  be- 
fore." 

"  Even  so,  mein  Herr,"  I  answered,  encour- 
aged by  the  earthly  tone  of  his  voice,  and  fancy- 
ing that  the  good-humoured  sm:!e  which  mant- 
led over  his  face  must  be  of  this  world,  and  at 
any  rate  could  be  of  ^o  worse  origin  ;  "  even  so 
mein  Hprr !  and  I  have  often  regretted  that,  pia- 
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ded  aaAve  were  among  a  horde  of  barbarous  peas- 
antry, an  opportunity  never  occurred  for  our  bet- 
ter acquaintance." 

"  It  is  at  length  arrived,"  he  said,  filling  two 
glasses  of  Hochheim  ;  "let  us  drink  to  our  better 
and  long   acquaintance." 

I  pledged  the  old  gentleman's  toast  with  great 
alacrity,  aad  it  was.  not  until  the  passage  of  the 
wine  down  my  throat  had  sealed  me  to  it  irre- 
vocably, that  I  reflected  upon  the  sentimeiit  to 
which  I  had  drunk  with  so  much  cordiality  ;  and 
was  again  shaken  with  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  person  with  vvhoFii  i  had  avowed  my  wish  to 
be  long  and  intimately  acquainted. 

I  looked  upon  his  feet,  "but  that's  a  fable," 
and  then  I  looked  upon  the  viands  on  which  he 
was  feeding  lusaly,  while  I,  although  be  had  the 
courtesy  to  load  my  plate  vvith  the  best  of  every 
thing,  was  wasting  the  go^ldee  moments  in  idle 
alarms  and  superstitions  absiiidity.  The  more 
reasonable  man  was  roused  within  me,  and  I  fell 
to  the  work  of  mastication  with  a  zeal  and  fervour 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  Dr.  Kitchener 
himself. 

"  Well  my  friend,"  said  my  companion,  after 
we  had  pretty  well  satisfied  the  craviKgs  of  our 
stomachs,  "  our  landlord  has  this  day  treated  us 
nobly,  and  methinks  we  have  not  been  backward 
in  doiug  honour  to  his  excellent  cheer.  He  is  an 
honest  fellow,  who  well  deserves  to  prosper,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  if  you  please,  drink  succas  ia 
Der   Teufeir' 
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I  had  raised  my  glass  to  my  lips  when  I  found 
that  the  old  gentleman  meant  to  propose  a  toast, 
but  I  set  it  down  again  right  hastily,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  very  equivocal  sentiment  to  which  he 
wanted  me  to  pledge  myself.  The  fiend,  I 
thought,  is  weaving  his  web  around  me,  and 
wishes  me  to  drink  to  my  own  perdition.  A  cold 
sweat  came  over  me  ;  a  film  covered  my  eyes  ; 
and  I  thought  that  I  perceived  the  old.  man  look- 
ing askew  at  me,  while  his  lip  was  curled  with  a 
malignant  smile. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand. 
I  shrank  from  his  grasp  at  first,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise it  was  as  cool  aud  healthy  as  the  touch  of 
humanity  could  possibly  be.  **  Let  us  retire  to 
our  worthy  host's  garden  ;  the  heat  of  this  room 
overpowers  you  ;  and  we  can  finish  our  wine  cool- 
ly and  pleasantly  in  the  arbour." 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  consent,  but  led  me 
out ;  and  our  bottle  and  glasses  were  very  quick- 
ly arranged  upon  a  table  in  a  leafy  arbour,  where 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  enjoyed  the 
refreshing  fragrance  of  the  evening  breeze  as  it 
gently  stirred  the  leaves  about  us. 

*'  They  were  odd  people,"  said  my  friend, 
"  those  inhabitants  of  G.  ;  they  started  at  me, 
they  shrank  from  me,  as  if  I  had  been  the  Devil 
himself." 

"  And  in  truth,  mein  Herr,"  I  replied,  "  they 
took  you  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  he  whom 
you  have  just  named." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  long  and  heartily 
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at  my  information.  ''  I  thought  as  much,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  an  honour  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  me  from  the  hour  of  my  birth,  and  in  more  con- 
tries  than  one." 

^'Indeed,"  said  I,  '^  you  speak  as  if  there  were 
something  in  your  history  to  which  a  stranger 
might  listen  with  interest.  May  I  crave  the  fa- 
vour of  you  to  be  a  little  more  communicative  ?" 

"With  all  my  heart!"  he  replied : '*  but  in 
truth  you  will  not  find  much  to  interest  you  in 
my  story.  A  litUe  mirth  and  a  good  deal  of  sor- 
row make  up  the  history  of  most  men's  lives,  and 
mine  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I 
was  born  some  threescore  years  ago,  and  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  Baron  von  Schwartzmann, 
whose  Castle  is  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
this  city ;  and  I  am  now,  by ^our  leave,  mein 
Hcrr,  the  Baron  himself."  Imbie  bim  a  lower 
bow  than  I  had  ever  yet  greeted  him  with.  "  My 
Mother  had  brought  into  the  world,  about  two 
years  previously,  a  daughter  of  such  extraordinary 
bcauiy,  that  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
next  child  would  b-)  similarly  endowed  ;  but  I  was 
no  sooner  preseiited  to  my  father  than  he  was  so 
startled  at  my  surprising -ugliness,  that  he  retreat- 
ed several  paces,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
*  the  Devil  !'  This  was  a  Chnstian  riame^  whicTi 
stuck  to  me  ever  afterward,  and  which,  as  you 
can  bear  witness,  followed  me  even  into  a  foreign 
country. 

"  My  Godfather  and  Godmother,  however  treat- 
ed me  much  more  courteously  thaa  my  own  nat«- 
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ral  parent,  and  bestowed  upon  me,  at  the  baptis- 
mal font,  the  high-sounding  appellation  of  Leo- 
pold. Nothing  worth  describing  occurred  dur- 
ing the  years  of  my  infancy.  I  cried,  and 
laughed,  and  pouted,  and  sucked,  and  was  kiss- 
ed, and  scolded,  and  treated,  and  whipped,  as 
often, and  with  the  same  alternations  as  children  in 
general ;  only  1  grew  uglier,  and  justified  the  pa- 
ternal benedictioo  more  and  more  every  day.  In 
due  time  I  w  as  sent  to  a  grammar-school.  As  I  had 
at  home  been  accustomed  to  independence  and 
the  exercise  of  my  self-will,  I  soon  became  the 
most  troublesome  fellow  there;  and  yet,  I  may 
now  say  it  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  I 
contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  all,  whether  tutors  or  pupils.  For  solving 
a  theme,  or  robbing  an  orchard ;  writing  noiHtense 
A^erses,  or  frightning  a  whole  neighbourhood ; 
translating  Homer  into  Gerraau  verse,  or  beating 
a  Watchman  until  his  flesh  was  one  general 
bruise,  who  could  compete  with  Leopold  <\'on 
Shwartzmann  :  One  day  I  was  publicly  repri- 
manded aud  punished  for  some  monstrous  out- 
rage, and  the  next  rewarded  with  all  the  hon- 
ours of  the  School  for  my  proficiencies  in  the  Clas- 
sics. In  short,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  there 
w'as  not  such  an  other  clever,  pleasant,  good  tern-' 
pered,  good  for-nothing  fellow  in  the  SchooL 
'  Certainly,'  the  wise  people  would  say,  *  the 
Devil  is  in  him  P 

"Aud  now"  added  the  old  man,  smiling,   but 
smiling,  I  thought,  some^vhat  solemnly  and    sad- 
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ly,  "  I  must  let  you  into  the  secret  of  one  of  my 
weaknesses.  I  have  ever  had  the  most  implicit 
belief  in  the  science  of  Astrology.  You  stare  at 
me  increduously,  and  I  ran  excuse  your  incredu- 
lity. You,  born  in  England  perhaps  some  forty 
years  ago,  can  have  but  few  superstitions  in  com- 
mon with  one  whose  birthplace  is  Germany,  and 
whose  natal  Star  first  shone  upon  him  above  three- 
score years  before  the  time  at  whicli  he  is 
speaking.  Observe  that  Comet,"  said  he  point- 
ing towards  the  west;  "  it  is  a  very  brilliant  one, 
^nd  this  is  the  last  night  that  it  will  be  visible." 

^'Itisthe  beautiful  Comet,"  I  said,  "which 
has 'shone  upon  us  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
which  first  appeared,  I  think,  in  the  belt  of 
Orion." 

'*"True,  true,"  replied  the  Baron;  it  is  the 
Comet  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  As- 
tronomers, visits  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  world  once  in  twenty  years,  and  I  can  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  their  calculations  as  far  as 
as  relates  to  three  of  its  visits  You  will 
smile,  and  think  that  the  eccentricity  of  my  con- 
duct and  character  is  sufficiently  accounted  for, 
when  I  tell  you  that  that  Comet  is  my  natal  plan- 
et- On  the  very  day  and  instant  that  it  became 
visible,  sixty  years  and  six  months  ago,  did  I 
first  open  my  eyes  in  my  Father's  castle.  There 
is,  however,  a  tradition  connected  with  this  Com- 
et, which  has  sometimes  made  me  uneasy.  It 
runs  thus : 
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*  The  Comet  that's  boru  in  the  belt  of  Orion, 
Whose  Cradle  it  gilds,  gilds  the    place  they 
shall  die  on.' 

However,  this  is  its  third  return  that  I  have 
«een,  and  being  now^  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever  I 
was,  the  tradition,  if  it  means  any  thing  to  inter- 
est me,  means  that  I  shall  live  on  to  the  good  old 
age  of  fourscore.  But  to  return  to  my  history. — ' 
I  was  a  fervent  believer  in  Astrology  ;  and  thought 
that  if  I  could  meet  with  a  person,  either  male  or 
female,  who  was  born  under  the  same  Star,  to 
that  person  I  might  safely  attach  myself,  and  our 
destinies  must  be  indissolubly  bound  together.-^ — 
1  had,  however  never  met  with  such  a  person, 
and  as  yet  I  had  never  seen  my  natal  star,  for  on 
the  day  on  which  I  entered  the  University  of 
Halle  I  wanted  three  days  of  attaining  my  twen- 
tieth year.  Those  three  days  seemed  the  longest 
and  most  tedious  that  I  had  e\  er  passed  ;  but  at 
length  the  fateful  morning  dawned,  on  the  evening 
of  which,  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  of  eight, 
the  hour  of  my  birth,  I  hastened  to  a  secluded 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  plant- 
ing myself  there,  gazed  earnestly  and  intently  up- 
on the  belt  of  Orion.  I  had  not  gazed  long  be- 
fore a  peculiar  light  seemed  to  issue  from  it, 
and  at  length  I  saw  a  beautiful  Comet,  with  a 
long  and  glittering  train,  rising  in  all  its  celestial 
pomp  and  majesty.  How  shall  T  describe  my 
feelings  at  that  moment .''  I  felt  as  it  were  new 
bom:  Dew  ideas,  new  hopes,  new  joys,  seemed  to 
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rush  upon  me,  and  I  gave  vent  to  my  emotions  in 
an  exclamation  of  delight.  This  exclamation  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  repeated  as  audibly  and 
fervently  as  it  was  made,  and  turning  round  I  be- 
held a  female  within  a  few  paces  of  me  to  my 
right. 

"She  was  tall  and  exquisitely  formed:  her 
dress  denoted  extreme  poverty  ;  and  her  eye, 
which  for  a  moment  had  been  lighted  up  with  en?- 
thuaiasm,  was  downcast,  and  abashed  with  a 
sense  of  conscious  inferiority,  when  it  met  mine. 
Still  I  thought,  that  I  had  never  beheld  a  face  so 
perfectly  beautiful.  Her  general  complexion  was 
exquisitely  fair,  without  approaching  to  paleness, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  the  rose  on  each  cheek, 
which  Icould  not  help  thinking  that  care  and  ten- 
derness might  be  able  to  deepen  to  a  much  ruddi- 
er hue.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  sparkling, 
but  the  long  dark  lashes  which  fell  over  them 
seemed,  I  thought,  acquainted  with  tears.  Her 
hair  was  of  the  same  colour  with  her  eyes,  and 
almost  of  the  same  brightness.  I  gazed  first  up- 
on her  and  then  upon  the  newly-risen  Comet,  and 
my  bosom  seemed  bursting  with  emotions  which 
I  could  not  express,  or  even  understand. 

"  'Sweet  girl !'  I  said,  approaching  her,  and  ta- 
kino;  her  hand,  what  can  have  induced  you  to 
wander  abroad  at  this  late  hour  .?' 

"  *  The  Comet  I'  said  she,  'the  Comet!'  point- 
ing to  it  with  enthusiasm. 

"  '  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  star,'  I  said,  and  as  I 
gazed  1  felt  as  if  I  were  the  apostle  of  truth  forsajr- 

I* 
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iDg  SO,  but,  here,^  I  added,  pressing  my  lip  to  her 
white  forehead,  'is  oiie  still  more  beautiful,but  alas  . 
more  fragile,  and  which  ought  therefore  not  to  be 
exposed  to  danger.' 

"  *  Ay,'  she  said,  *but  it  is  the  star  which  I 
have  been  waiting  to  gaze  upon  for  many  a  long 
year  ;  it  is  the  star  that  rules  my  destiny,  my  na- 
tal star!  Twenty  years  ago,  and  at  this  very 
hour,  WHS  Ibrought  into  the  world.' 

"Scarcely  could  I  believe  my  ears.  I  thought 
that  the  sounds  which  I  had  heard  could  not 
come  from  the  beautiful  lips  which  I  saw  moving, 
but  that  some  lying  fiend  had  whispered  them  in 
my  ears ;  I  made  her  repeat  them  over  and  over 
again.  I  thought  of  the  desire  which  had  so 
long  haunted  me,  and  which  now  seemed  gratifi- 
ed ;  I  thought,  too,  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  Schil- 
ler:-— 

*Itis  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought, 
That  in  immeasurable  height  above  usj 
At  our  first  birth  this  wreath  of  love  was  woven 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers!' 

In  short,  I  thought  and  felt  so  much  that  I  fell  at 
the  fair  girPs  feet ;  told  her  the  strange  coinci- 
dence of  our  destinies  ;  revealed  to  her  my  name 
and  rank  ;  and  made  her  an  offer  of  my  hand  and 
heart  without  any  further  ceremony. 

"  ^  Alas,  Sir  !'  she  said,  permitting  but  not  re- 
turning the  caresses  \vhich  I  gave  her,  '  I  could 
iijideed  fancv  that  fate  has  intended  us  to  be  indis- 
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solubly  united,  but  I  am  poor,  friendless,  wretch- 
ed ;  my  mother  is  old  and  bed-ridden ;  and  my 
father,  I  fear  follows  desperate  courses  to  pro- 
cure even  the  slender  means  on  which  we  sub- 
sist.' 

^'  '  But  I  have  wealth,  sweet  girl !'  exclaimed 
I^  ^sufficient  to  remove  all  these  evils  ;  and  here 
is  an  earnest  of  it,'  endeavouring  to  force  my 
purse  into  her  hand. 

"  '  Nay,  nay,'  she  said,  thrusting  it  back,  'keep 
your  gold,  lest  slander  should  blacken  the  fair 
fame  which  is  Adeline's  only  dowry!' 

"  '  Sweet  Adeline  !  beautiful  Adeline  !'  said  I, 
do  not  let  us  part  thus.  Can  you  doubt  my  sin- 
cerity ?  Would  you  vainly  endeavour  to  interpose 
a  barrier  against  the  decrees  of  fate  ?  Believe 
that  I  love  you,  andf^ay  that  you  love  me  in  re- 
turn.' 

*' '  It  is  the  will  of  fate,'  she  said  sinking  in  my 
arms : 'Y/hy  should  I  belie  what  it  has  written 
in  my  heart,  ?     Leopold  I  love  thee.' 

"Thus  did  we,  who  but  half  an  hour  previous- 
ly were  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence,  plight 
our  mutual  vows;  but  each  recognised  a  being 
long  sought  and  looked  for,  and  each  yielded  to 
the  overruling  influence  of  the  planet  which  was 
the  common  governor  of  our  destiny.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  celebrate  our  nuptials  immediately,  but 
Adeline  put  a  decided  negative  upon  it." 

''  '  What,'  she  said,  'were  you  born  under  yon 
star,  and  know  not  the  dark  saying  which  is  at- 
taohed  to  it  ? — ' 
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*The  love  that  is  born  at  the  Comet's  birth, 
Treat  it  not  like  a  thing  of  earth  ; 
Breathe  it  to  none  but  the  loved-one's  ear  ; 
Lest  fate  should  remove  what  hope    deems  so 

near  ; 
Seal  it  not  till  the  hour  and  the  day 
When  that    star  from  the  heavens  shall  pa^s 

away.' 

"I  instantly  recollected  the  saying,  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  wisdom  of  not  acting  adversely  to 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  will  of  destiny-  *It 
will  then  be  six  long  months,  sweet  Adeline  !' 
said  I,  *ere  our  happiness  can  be  sealed  ;  but  I 
must  see  thee  daily,  I  cannot  else  exist.' 

''  ^  Call  upon  me  at  yonder  white  cottage,'  she 
answered,  'at  about  this  hour.  My  father  is  then 
out ;  indeed  he  has  been  out  for  some  weeks  now, 
but  he  is  never  at  home  at  that  hour  ;  and  my 
mother  willhave  retired  to  rest.  Farewell  Leo- 
pold von  Schwartzmann." 

*'  'Farewell  dearest  Adeline  !  tell  me  no   more 
of  thy  name.     I  seek  not,  I  wish  not,  to  know  it  ;^ 
tell  it  not  to  me  until  the  hour  when  thou   art  a-, 
bout  to  exchange  it  for  Schwartzmann.' 

"Our  parting  was  marked,  as  the  partings  of 
lovers  usually  are,  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  em- 
braces, and  protestations  of  eternal  fidelity,  and 
promises  of  speedily  seeing  each  other  again. 

The  love  thus  suddenly  lighted  up  within  our 
bosoms,  I  did  not  suffer  to  die  away,  or  to  be  ex- 
tinguished.    Every    evening   at  the  hour  of  nine, 
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I  was  at  the  fair  one's  Cottage  door,  and  ever 
found  her  ready  to  receive  me  ;  nay,  at  length  I 
used  to  find  the  latchet  left  unfastened  for  me, 
and  I  stole  up  stairs  to  her  chamber  unquestioned. 
I  soon  discovered  that  her  mind  and  manners 
were  at  least  equal  to  her  beauty ;  but  the  utmost 
penury  and  privation  were  but  too  visible  around 
her.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered  her  the  assist- 
ance of  my  purse,  and  urged  her  to  accept  by  an- 
ticipation that  which  must  vt^ry  shortly  be  hers 
by  right-  The  highHuinded  girl  positively  refu- 
sed to  avail  herself  of  this  efFer,  and  then  I  could 
not  help  at  all  hazards,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
her  to  consent  to  our  immediate  union,  as  thast 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
her  from  the  distressing  state  of  poverty  in  which 
I  found  her. 

*'  '  Say  no  more,  Leopold,'  she  said,  one  night 
when  I  had  been  urging  this  upon  her  more  stren-^ 
uously  than  ever,  'say  no  more,  lest  I  should  be 
weak  enough  to  consent,  and  so  draw  down  upon 
our  heads  the  bolts  of  destiny.  And,  Leopold,  I 
find  thy  presence  dangerous  to  me  ;  let  me,  there- 
fore, I  pray  thee,  see  thee  no  more  until  the  hour 
which  is  to  make  us  one.  I  dread  thy  entreat- 
ing eyes,  thy  persuading  tongne  :  one  short  month 
of  separation,  and  then  a  whole  \\S<i  of  constant 
union.     Say  that  it  shall  be  so  fo?  my  sake.' 

''  '  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  for  thy  sake  !'  I  said. 
For  bitter  as  was  the  trial  to  which  she  put  me, 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  she  implored  my 
acquiescence  were  irresistible. 
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"  '  Then  farewell !'  she  said,  come  not  near  me 
until  that  day.  Should  yon  attempt  to  see  me  ear- 
lier, I  have  a  fearful  foreboding  that  something  e- 
vil  will  befal  us. 

"This  was  the  most  sorrowful  parting  which  I 
had  yet  experienced  ;but  I  bore  it  as  manfully  as 
I  could.  Three,  four,  five  days  did  I  perform  my 
promise,  and  never  ventured  near  the  residejuce 
of  Adeline.  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  I  saw  no  one  but  the  domestic  who 
brought  my  meals.  L  could  not  support  this  life 
any  longer,  and  at  last  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Adeline. 

"  '  Whither  would  you  go,  mein  Herr  .^"  said 
the  sentinel  at  the  city  gate,  through  which  I  had 
to  pass. 

"  '  I  have  business  of  importance  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,'  I  answered  ;  'pray  do  not  detain 
me.' 

"  '  Nay,  mien  Hcrr,'  replied  the  sentinel,  '  I 
have  no  authority  to  detain  you  ;  but  if  you  will 
take  the  advice  of  a  friend,  you  will  not  leave  the 
city  to-night.  Know  you  not  that  the  noted  ban- 
dit Brandt  is  suspected  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
this  evening ;  that  the  council  have  set  a  price  up- 
on his  head  ;  and  that  the  city  bands  are  now  en- 
gaged in  pursuit  of  him  I' 

"  '  Be  it  so,'  I  said  ;  'a  man  who  is  skulking  a- 
bout  to  avoid  the  city  band,  is  not,  methinks,  an 
enemy,  which  I  need  greatly  fear  encountering.' 

''The  sentinel  shook  his  head,  but  allowed  me 
to  pass  without  further  question-     Love  lent  wings 
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t6  my  feet,  and  already  was  AdeHne's  white  cot- 
tage in  sight,  when  a  violent  blow  on  the  back  of 
my  head  with  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol,  stielched 
me  on  the  ground,  and  a  man,  whose  knee  was 
immediately  on  ray  chest,  pointed  the  muzzle  at 
my  head. 

'^  '  Deliver  your  money,'  he  said  '  or  you  have 
not  a  moment  to  live.' 

''  *  Ruffian'  I  said, '  let  me  go  ;  I  am  a  student 
at  Halle,  son  of  the  Baron  von  Schwartzmann. 
Thou  durst  not  for  thy  head  attempt  my  life.' 

"  '  That  we  shall  soon  see,'  said  the  villain 
coolly ;  and  ray  days  had  then  certainly  been  num- 
bered, had  not  three  men,  springing  from  a  neigh- 
bouring thicket,  suddenly  seized  the  robber,  dis- 
armed him,  and  then  proceeded  very  quietly  to 
bind  his  hands  behind  him. 

'-'  '  Have  we  caught  you  at  last  mein  Herr 
Brandt?'  said  one  of  my  deliverers.  'We  have 
been  a  long  time  looking  out  for  you.  Now  we 
meet  to  part  only  once,  and  forever.' 

"  The  Robber  eyed  tliern  sullenly,  but  did  not 
deign  arcph',  astlicjy  marched  hini  between  them 
towards  i\\Q  town.  We  soon  eniered  the  gate, 
through  which  I  had  already  passed,  and  were 
conducted  before  the  commarider  of  the  t^arrison, 
who,  as  Brandt  had  been  placed  by  proclair.a'don 
under  military  law,  was  the  judge  appointed  to 
decide  upon  his  case. 

"My  evidence  was  given  in  a  very  few  words, 
and,  corroborated  as  it  was  by  that  of  the  police- 
men, was.  I  perceived,  fatafto  Brandt.     1    could 
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lot  help  however,  entreating  for  mercy  to  the 
wretched  criminal. 

"  '  Nay,  Sir,"  said  the  officer  ^your  entreaty  is 
vain.  Even  without  this  last  atrocious  case  to  fix 
lis  doom,  we  needed  only  evidence  to  identify 
lim  as  Brandt,  to  have  cost  him  all  his  lives, 
.■vere  they  as  numerous  -as  the  hairs  upon  his 
lead.  Away  with  him  and  hang  him  instantly 
.ipon  the  ramparts.' 

"  '  I  thank  the  Colonel,'  said  the  Bandit,  '  for 
my  death.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  witness  such 
sights  as  have  torn  my  heart  daily.  It  was  only 
to  save  a  wretched  wife  and  daughter  from  star- 
vation, that  I  resorted  to  this  trade.  But,  fare 
thee  well  !  Brandt  knows  how  to  die.' 

"  The  unhappy  man  was  instantly  removed  ; 
and  finding  that  there  was  no  further  occasion  for 
my  attendance,  I  rushed  info  the  streets  in  a  state 
that  bordered  upon  frenzy.  The  idea  that  I  had, 
however  innocently,  been  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  man,  shook  every  fibre  in  my  frame  ; 
and  while  I  was  suiferingr  under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  the  s'villeft  roll  of  the  death-drums 
aimounced  that  Brandt  had  ceased  to  live. 

'' I  went  home  and  hurried  to  bed,  but  not  to 
rest.  The  violence  of  the  blow  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  bandit,  as  well  as  the  mental  ag- 
ony which  I  had  undergone,  threw  me  into  a  dan- 
gerous fever.  For  ten  days  I  was  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  raving  incoherently,  and  unconcious  of 
every  thing  around  me.  At  length  I  arrived  at 
the  crisis  of  my  disorder,  which  proved    favoura- 
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ble.  The  fever  left  my  brain  and  the  glassy  glaze 
of  my  eye  was  exchanged  for  its  usual  look  of  in- 
telligence and  meaning.  1  turned  round  my 
head  in  my  bed,  and  looked  towards  the  win- 
dow of  my  chamber.  It  was  evening ;  the 
arch  of  heaven  was  of  one  deep  azure,  and 
the  Comet  was  shining  in  all  its  brightness.  Its 
situation  in  the  Heavens,  which  was  materially 
different  from  that  which  it  occupied  when  I  was 
last  conscious  of  seeing  it,  recalled  and  fixed  my 
wandering  recollections  of  all  that  was  connected 
with  it.  I  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  was  spee- 
dily attended  by  my  valet,  who  had  watched  over 
me  during  my  illness.  I  interrupted  the  expres- 
sions of  delight  which  the  sight  of  my  convales- 
cent state  diew  from  him,  by  eagerly  inquiring 
what  was  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  hour. 

^'  *  It  is  the  eighth  day  of  August,  Sir  ;  and  the 
cathedral  clock  has  just  chimed  seven.' 

'^  Heavens  !  I  exclaimed,  starting  from  my  bed, 
*  had  this  cursed  fever  detained  me  one  hour  lon- 
ger, the  destined  moment  would  have  passed 
away.  Assist  me  to  diess,  good  Ferdinand,  I 
must  away  iiistantiy.' 

"  *  Sir,'  said  the  man,  alarmed,  ^  the  Doctor 
would  chide.' 

"  *  Care  not  for  his  chiding,'  said  I ;  "^  I  will 
secure  thee  ;  but  an  affair  of  life  and  death  is  not 
more  urgent  than  that  on  which  I  ana  about  to 
go." 

"  '  The  good  Curate,  von  Wilden,  is  below,' 
said  Ferdinand,  *  and  told  me  he  must  see  you ; 
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but  I  dared  not  disturb  you.  He  was  just  going 
away  when  you  rang  the  bell,  and  is  now  waiting 
to  know  the  result.' 

"  I  immediately  remembered  that  I  had  ap- 
pointed the  Curate  to  meet  me  at  that  hour,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Adeline's  cottage 
and  tying  the  nuptial  knot  between  us.  I  had 
told  him  the  nature  of  the  duty  which  I  wished 
him  to  perform,  without,  however,  disclosing  so 
much  as  to  break  through  the  caution  contained  in 
the  traditionary  verses.  I  lost  no  time  in  joining 
him  in  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  leave  the  house, 
accompanied  by  him,  with  as  much  celerity  as  pos- 
sible, lest  the  intervention  of  my  medical  attendant 
or  some  other  person,  should  throw  ditficulty  in 
the  way. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  open  fields.  It  was  a 
beautiful  star-light  evening.  The  Comet  was 
nearly  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and. I  was 
fearful  of  its  disappearing  before  the  ceremony  of 
my  nuptials  could  be  accomplished.  We  there- 
fore proceeded  rapidly  on  our  walk.  An  invol- 
untary shudder  came  over  me  as  I  passed  by  the 
scene  of  my  encounter  with  the  Bandit ;  but  just 
then  the  white  cottage  peeped  out  from  among 
the  woods  which  had  concealed  it,  and  my  heart 
felt  reassured  by  the  near  prospect  of  unbounded 
happiness.  We  approached  the  door  :  it  was  on 
the  latch,  which  I  gently  raised,  and  then  j)ro- 
ceeded  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  Curate.  I 
thought  I  heard  a  low  moaning  sound  as  we  ap- 
proached the  chamber-door  ;  but  it  was  ajar,  and 
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we  eutered.  An  old  woman,  who  seeraed  8Carce'=^ 
ly  able  to  crawl  about,  was  at  the  bed-side  with 
a  phial  in  her  hand  ;  and  stretched  upon  the 
couch,  with  a  face  on  which  the  finger  of  death 
seemed  visibly  impressed,  lay  the  wasted  form 
of  Adeline.  Just  Heaven  !'  I  exclaimed,  '  what 
new  misery  is  there  in  store  for  me  ?' 

"  The  sound  of  my  voice  roused  Adeline  from 
her  death-like  stupor.  She  raised  her  eyes,  but 
closed  them  again  suddenly  on  seeing  me,  ex- 
claiming '  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  ! — the  fiend  ! —  save 
me,  save  me  !'  The  bitterness  of  death  seemed 
to  invade  my  heart  when  I  heard  this  unaccoun- 
table exclamation.  I  gasped  for  breath,  and  cold 
drops  of  agony  rolled  from  my  temples.  I  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  bed.  I  took  her  burning 
hand  within  my  own,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart. 
She  again  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  solemnly,  and 
said,  know  you  whom  you  embrace  ?  Misera- 
ble man,  has  not  the  universal  rumour  reached 
thine  ear  ?' 

"  ^  Dearest  Adeline,'  I  said,  '  for  the  last  ten 
days  I  have  been  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  de- 
liriim  and  insensibility.  Rumour,  however  trum- 
pet-tongued  fo  other  ears,  has  been  dumb, to 
mine.' 

"  <  You  cair  me  Adeline,'  she  said,  *is  that 
all  P 

"  *  The  hour,'  I  answered,  ^  is  at  length  arrived, 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  less  melancholy  one, 
when  thou  wert  to  tell  me  that  other  name,  ere 
thou  exchangest  it  for  ever.' 
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"  *  Know  then,'  said  she,  rising  up  in  the  bed 
with  an  unusual  effort,  which  all  her  remaining 
strength  seemed  to  be  concentrated,  '  that  my 
name  is  Adeline  Brandt !' 

"  For  an  instant  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon 
my  face,  which  grew  cold  and  pallid  as  her  own  ; 
then  the  film  of  death  came  over  them,  and  her 
head  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  from  which  it 
never  rose  again. 

"  Weak  and  sickly,  and  sricken,  as  it  were, 
with  a  thunderbolt,  I  know  not  how  I  preserved 
my  recollectiou  and  reasou  at  that  moment.  I  re- 
member, however,  looking  from  the  chamber 
window,  and  seeing  the  Comet  shining  brightly, 
although  just  on  tlie  verge  of  the  horizon  ;  I  tur- 
ned to  the  dead  face  of  Adeline,  and  thought  of 
those  ill  omened  lines,- — 

'The  Comet  that's  born  in  the  belt  of  Orion, 
Whose  cradle  it  gilds,  gilds  the  place  they  shall 
die  on.' 

I  looked  again,  and  the  Comet  was  just  departing 
from  the  heavens  ;  its  fiery  train  was  no  longer 
visible  ;  and  in  an  instant  after  the  nucleus  dis- 
appeared. 

"  I  have  but  little  to  add  in  explanation.  I 
learned  that  on  the  evening  of  our  meeting,  the 
unfortunate  Brandt,  who  had  carried  on  his  ex- 
ploits at  a  distance,  knowing  that  a  price  w^as  set 
upon  his  head,  had  fled  to  the  house  where  his 
wife  and  daughter  lived,  and  between  whom  and 
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hhn  no  suspicion  of  any  connexion  existed,  resol- 
ving,: if  Tie  escaped  his  present  danger,  to  give  \ip 
his  perilous  courses  ;  but  that  he  found  those 
two  females  in  such  a  state  of  wretchedness  and 
starvation,  that  he  rushed  out,  and  committed  the 
act  for  which  he  forfeited  his  life.  Had  I  but 
asked  Adeline  her  nam^,  this  fatal  event  would 
not  have  happened  ;  for  I  should  most  assured- 
ly have  removed  her  to  another  dwelling,  and 
provided  in  some  way  for  her  father's  safety ;  or, 
had  not  the  traditionary  verses  restrained  us  from 
mentioning  our  attachment  to  any  one  until  the 
hour  of  our  nuptials,  I  should  have  revealed  it  to 
the  Bandit,  and  so  taken  away  from  bin  every 
inducement  for  following  his  lawless  occupation. 
Ill  news  is  not  long  in  spreading.  Adeline  heard 
of  her  father's  death,  *-\d  that  I  was  the  occasion 
of  it,  a  feW; hours  after  it  took  place.  The  same 
cause  which  sent  her  to  her  death-bed  roused  her 
mother  from  the  couch  of  lethargy  and  inaction 
on  which  she  had  lain  for  so  many  years  ;  and  I 
found  that  she  was  the  wretched  old  woman  whom 
I  had  seen  attendimg  the  last  moments  of  her 
daughter. 

"  The  remainder  of  my  history  has  little  in  it 
to  interest  you.  I  left  the  university,  and  retired 
to  my  father's  castle,  where  I  shut  myself  up,  and 
lived  a  very  recluse  life  until  his  death,  which 
happened  a  few  years  afterw  ard,  obliged  me  to 
exert  myself  in  the  arrangement  of  my  family  af- 
fairs. The  lapse  of  years  gradually  alleviated, 
although  it  could  not  eradicate,  my  sorrow  j  b,ut 
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when  I  found  myself  approaching  my  fortieth 
year,  and  knew  that  the  comet  would  very  soon 
make  its  reappearance,  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  looking  again  upon  the  fatal  planet,  which  had 
caused  me  so  much  uneasiness.  I  therefore  re- 
solved to  travel  in  some  country  where  it  would 
not  be  visible  ;  and  having  received  a  pressing  in- 
vitation from  a  friend  in  England  to  visit  his  na- 
tive land,  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  his 
house  at  G  ,  was  entirely  at  my  service,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  his  offer.  You  know  some- 
thing of  my  adventure  there,  especially  of  the 
consternation  which  I  occasioned  by  laying  down 
gas  pipes  round  my  friend's  house,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him,  requesting 
me  to  take  the  trouble  to  superintend  the  work- 
men. Twenty  more  years  have  now  rolled  over 
my  head  ;  the  comet  has  reappeared,  and  I  can 
gaze  on  it  with  comparative  indifference  ;  and  as 
it  is  just  about  taking  its  leave  of  us,  suppose  we 
walk  out  and  enjoy  the  brightness  of  its  departing 
glory." 

I  acceded  to  the  old  gentleman's  proposal,  and 
lent  him  the  assistance  of  my  arm  during  our  walk. 
"  Yonder  fence,"  said  he  "  surrounds  my  friend 
Berger's  garden,  in  which  there  is  an  eminence 
from  which  we  shall  get  a  better  view.  The 
gate  is  a  long  way  round,  but  I  think  you  and 
even  I,  shall  find  but  little  difficulty  in  leaping 
this  fence  ;  I  will  indemnify  you  for  the  tres- 
pass :"  and  he  had  scarcely  spoken  before  he  was 
•n  the  other  side  of  it.     I  followed  him,  and  we 
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praceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  a  beautiful 
shrubbery,  oq  an  elevated  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden.  M.  von  Schwartmann  led  the  way, 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  summit  before  I 
heard  an  explosion  and  saw  him  fail  upon  the 
ground.  I  hastened  to  his^  assistance,  and 
found  him  weltering  in  his  blood.  I  raised 
him,  and  supported  him  in  my  arms,  but  he 
shook  his  head,  saying,  "  No,  no,  my  friend, 
it  is  all  in  vain  !  the  influence  of  that  malig- 
nant Star  has  prevailed  over  me.  I  forgot 
that  my  friend  Berger  had  lately  plemted  spring 
guns  in  his  grounds.  But  it  is  destiny,  and  not 
they,  which  has  destroyed  me.  Farewell ! — fare- 
well!" 

In  these  words  his  last  breath  was  spent ; 
his  eyes,  while  they  remained  open,  were 
fixed  upon  the  Comet,  and  the  instant  they 
closed,  the  ill-boding  planet  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon. 


A   I'ERblAN    TALE. 

In  the  414tb  yeqir  of  the  Hegira,  Shah  Abba* 
Seliin  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Iraun.  He 
was  a  youn^  and  an  accomplished  prince,  who 
had  ulstiuguishtd  himself  alike  by  his  valour  in 
the  field,  and  by  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet — 
Justice  was  fairly  and  equally  administered 
throughout  his  dominions ;  the  naition  grew 
wealthy  and  prosperous  under  his  sway ;  and  the 
nt'ighhouriiig  "oteutates,  all  of  whom  either  fear- 
ed his  power,  or  admired  his  character,  were 
ambitious  of  being  numbered  among  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Abbas  Selim.  Amidst  all  these  ad- 
vantages, a  tendency  to  pensiveness  and  melan- 
choly, which  had  very  eat  ly  marked  his  disposi- 
tion, began  to  assume  an  absolute  dominion  over 
him.  He  avoided  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
the  banquet,  and  the  harem;  and  would  shut 
himself  up  for  days  and  weeks  in  his  library,  the 
most  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  orien- 
tal literature  then  extant,  where  he  passed  his 
time  principally  in  the  study  of  the  occult  scien- 
ces, and  in  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  magi- 
ciafts  and  the  astrologers.     One   of  the  most  re- 
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m.arkable  features  of  his  character  v.- as  the  indif- 
ference with  which  he  regarded  thf  beautiful 
females,  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Franks, 
who  thronged  his  court,  and  who  tasked  their  tal- 
ents and  charms  to  the  utmost  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Shah-  Exclamations^f  fondness  for 
some  unknown  object  would,  nevertheless,  often 
burst  from  his  lips  in  the  midst  of  his  profound- 
cst  reveries ;  and,  during  his  slumbers,  he  was 
frequently  heard  to  murmur  expressions  of  the 
most  passionate  love.  Such  of  his  subjects,  whose 
ofhces  placed  them  near  his  person,  were  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  symptoms  which  they  observed, 
and  feared  that  they  indicated  an  aberration  of  rea- 
son I  but  when  called  upon  to  give  any  directions, 
or  to  take  any  step  for  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  he  still  exhibited  his  wonted 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  excited  the  praise  and 
wonder  of  all. 

He  had  been  lately  observed  to  hold  long  and 
frequent  consultations  with  the  magicians.  The 
kingdom  had  been  scoured  from  east  to  west  in 
search  of  the  most  skilful  and  learned  men  of 
this  class:  but  whatever  might  be  the  .questions 
which  Abbas  Selim  propounded,  it  seemed  that 
none  of  them  could  give  satisfactory  answers. 
His  melancholy  deepened,  and  his  fine  manly 
form  was  daily  wasting  under  the  influence  of 
some  unknown  malady.  The  only  occupations 
which  seemed  at  all  to  _soothe  him,  were  singing 
and  playing  on  his  dulcimer.  The  tunes  were 
described,  by  those  who  sometimes  contrived  to 
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catch  a  few  notes  of  them,  to  be  singularly  vv  ild 
and  original,  and  such  as'  they  had  never  heard 
before  ;  and  a  courtier,  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
once  ventured  so  near  the  royal  privacy  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  words  af  a  song,  which 
were  to  the  following  effect : 

^''Sweet  Spirit!  ne'er  did  I  behold  1 

Thy  ivory  nGck^^thy  locks  of  gold  ; 
Qrgaze  into  thy  full  dark  eye  ;  'i 

Or  on  thy  snowy  bosom  lie  ; 
Or  take  i?i  mine  thy  small  white  hand  ; 
Or  bask  beneath  thy  smilings  bland ; 
Or  walk,  enraptured,  by  the  side 
0(  thee,  my  own  immortal  bride  ! 

I  see  thee  not ;  yet  oft  I  hear 

Thy  soft  voice  whispering  in  mine  ear ; 

And,  when  the  evening  breeze  I  seek, 

I  feel  thy  kiss  upon  my  cheek  ; 

And  when  the  moonbeams  softly  fall 

On  hill,  and  tower,  and  flower-crown 'd  wall-^ 

Methinks  the  patriarch's  dream  I  see, 

The  steps  that  lead  to  Heaven  and  thee  ! 

I've  heard  thee  ^vake,  ^vith  touch  refined, 
The  viewless  harp-strings  of  the  wind  ; 
When  on  my  ears  their  soft  tones  fell, 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  Israfel.  * 
I've  seen  thee,  'midst  the  lightning's  sheen, 

*Tbe*Ansel  of  Music  • 
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Lift  up  for  me  Heaven's  cloudy  screen, 
And  give  one  glimpse,  one  transient  glare. 
Of  the  full  blaze  of  glory  there. 

Oft  midst  my  wanderings  wild  and  wide, 
I  know  that  thou  art  by  my  side  ; 
For  flowers  breathe  sweeter  'neath  thy  tread, 
And  suns  burn  brighter  o'er  thy  head  ; 
And  though  thy  steps  so  noisless  steal ; 
Though  thou  didst  ne'er  thy  form  reveal, 
My  throbbing  heart,  and  pulses  high, 
^Tell  me,  sweet  Spirit !  thou  art  nigh. 

Oh  !  for  the  hour,  the  happy  hour. 
When  Azrael's*  wings  shaft  to  thy  bower 
Bear  my  enfranchised  soul  away, 
Unfetter'd  with  these  chains  of  clay  ! 
For  what  is  he  whom  men  so  fear, 
Azrael,  the  solemn  and  severe  ! 
What,  but  the  white -robed  priest  is  he^ 
Who  weds  my  happy  soul  to  thee  ! 

Then  shall  we  rest  in  bowers  that  bloom 
With  mote  than  Araby's  perfume  ; 
And  gaze  on  scenes  so  fair  and  bright, 
Thought  never  soared  so  proud  a  height; 
And  list  to  many  a  sweeter  note 
Than  swells  th'  enaraour'd  Bulbui's  throai ; 
And  one  melodious  Zirah  ett 
Through  heaven's  eternal  year  repeat !" 

*ThG  Angel  of  Dtalb.     f  A  8cng  of  rejoicing. 
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One  evening,  when  the  Shah  was  thus  occupi- 
ed, his  prime  minister  and  favourite,  prince  Isma- 
el,  introduced  into  his  apartment  a  venerable  man 
whose  white  hair,  long  flowing  beard,  and  wan 
and  melancholy,  but  highly  intellectual  features, 
failed  not  to  arrest  the  attt^ntion,  and  command 
the  respect,  of  all  who  beheld  him.  His  garments 
were  plain  and  simple,  even  to  coarseness  ;  but 
he  was  profusely  decorated  with  jewels,  appa- 
rently of  considerable  value  ;  and  bore  a  long 
white  wand  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  at  length,  Oh  King !"  said  the  minister, 
''met  with  the  famous  Achmet  Hassan,  who  pro- 
fesses, that  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  to 
procure  the  gratification  of  your  Highness's  wish- 
es, that  power  resides  in  him." 

"Let  him  enter,"  said  the  Shah.  The  minis- 
ter made  an  obeisance,  introduced  the  Sage,  and 
retired. 

"Old  man"  said  Abbas  Shah,  "thou  knowest 
wherefore  I  have  sought  thee,  and  what  I  have 
desired  of  thee  ?" 

"Prince,"  said  Achmet,  "thouwouldst  see  the 
Houri,  the  Queen  of  thy  Bov/er  of  Paradise  ;  her 
who,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  dark-eyed 
daughters  of  Heaven,  will  greet  thee  the  re,  and 
shall  be  thy  chosen  companion  in  those  blissful  re- 
gions." 

"  Thou  say  est  it !"  said  the  Shah.  Can  thy 
boasted  art  procure  me  a  sight,  be  it  even  tran- 
sitory as  the  lightning'sftash,  of  that  heavenly  be- 
ing- 
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**Kiiig  of  Iraun  !"  said  the  Sage,  "the  heaven- 
ly Houris  are  of  two  different  natures.  They  are 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  peculiar  creation  formed  to 
inhabit  those  bowers ;  but  a  few  are  sinless  and 
beautiful  virgins ;  natives  of  this  lower  world  ; 
who,  after  death,  are  endowed  with  tenfold 
charms,  which  surpass  even  those  of  the  native 
daughters  of  Paradise.  If  thy  immortal  Bride  be 
of  the  former  nature,  she  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  Art ;  but  if  she  be  of  the  latter,  and  have  not 
yet  quitted  our  world,  I  can  call  her  Spirit  be- 
fore thee,  and  thine  eyes  may  be  gratified  by  ga- 
zing upon  her,  although  it  will  be  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, transitory,  as  thou  hast  said,  as  the  light* 
ning's  flash  ! 

"  Try,  then,  fhy  potent  Art,''  said  the  Prince. 
"Thou  hast  wound  up  my  Spirit  to  apiteh  of  in* 
tense  desire.  Let  me  gaze  upon  her,  if  it  be  but 
for  an  instant." 

"Prince  !"  said  the  Sage,  fixing  his  dark  bright 
eye  upon  the  Shah,  "hope  not  to  possess  her  up- 
on Earth.  Any  altemj)t  at  discovering  her  abode 
or  making  her  thine  own,  will  be  disastrous  to 
you  both.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  think  of 
any  such  enterprise  " 

"  I  promise  thee  any  thingj-^^every  thing!  but 
haste  thee,  good  Achmet^  haste  thee  ;  for  my 
heart  is  full,  even  to  overflowing." 

The  Sage  with  his  wand  then  described  a  circle 
round  the  Prince,  withinAvhich  he  placed  several 
boxes  of  frankincense,  and  other  precious  spices ; 
and  afterwards  kiadlcd  them.     A  light  thin  cloud 
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of  the  most  odorous  fragrance  began  to  diffuse  it- 
self over  the  apartment ;  Achmet  bowed  his  head 
to  the  ground  repeatedly  during  this  ceremony, 
and  waved  his  wand,  uttering  many  sounds  in  a 
language  with  which  the  Shah  was  unacquainted. 
At  length,  as  the  cloud  began  to  grow  more  dense, 
the  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  utmost  height, 
leaned  his  right  hand  on  his  wand,  w^hich  he 
rested  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  low  solenni  tone,  ut- 
tered an  Incantation,  which  seemed  to  be  a  met- 
rical composition,  but  was  in  the  same  unknown 
language.  It  lasted  several  minutes  ;  and  while 
he  was  pronouncing  it,  the  cloud,  which  was 
spread  over  the  whole  apartment,  seemed  gradu- 
ally gathering  together,  and  forming  a  condensed 
body.  An  unnatural,  but  brilliant  light  then 
pervaded  the  chamber,  and  the  cloud  was  seen  re- 
solving itself  into  the  resemblance  of  a  human 
shape,  until  at  length  the  Prince  saw,  or  fancied 
he  saw,  a  beautiful  female  figure  standing  before 
him.  His  own  surprise  was  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  old  man,  who  gazed  upon  the  phantom  he 
had  raised,  and  trembled  as  he  gazed.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  a  young  female,  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  She  was  tall,  and  her  form  exhibited  the 
moit  wonderful  symmetry.  Her  eyes  were  large 
bright,  and  black ;  her  complexion  was  as  though 
it  had  borrowed  the  combined  hues  of  the  ruby 
and  the  pearl,  being  of  an  exquisite  white  and  red. 
Her  lips  and  her  teeth  each  exhibited  one  of  these 
colours  in  perfection  ;  and  her  long  dark  hair  was 
crowned  with  flow^^^^s,  ond  flowed  in  glossy  xing:* 
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jets  down  to  her  waist.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
long  flowing  robe  of  dazzling  whitenes  ;  she  nei- 
ther moved  nor  spoke  :  only  once  the  Prince 
thought  that  she  smiled  upon  him,  and  then  the 
figure  instantly  vanished;  the  preternatural  light 
left  the  apartment,  and  the  mild  moonbeams  again 
streamed  through  the  open  lattices. 

Before  the  exclamation  of  joy  which  was  form- 
ed in  the  Prince's  bosom  could  reach  his  lips,  it 
was  changed  into  a  yell  of  disappointment.  "Old 
man  !"  he  said,  "thou  triflest  with  me  !  thou  hast 
presented  this  vision  to  ray  eyes  only  that  thou 
might'st  withdraw  it  immediately.  Call  back 
that  lovely  form,  or,  by  Mahomet  !  thou  shall  ex- 
change thy  head  for  the  privilege  which  thou 
hast  chosen  to  exercise  of  tormenting  Abbas  Se- 
lim." 

"Is  it  thus.  Oh  King  !"  said  Achmet,  "that 
thou  rewardest  the  efforts  made  by  thy  faithful 
subjects  to  fulfil  thy  wishes  ?  I  have  tasked  my 
Art  to  its  utmost  extent ;  to  call  back  that  vision, 
or  to  present  it  again  to  thine  eyes,  is  beyond  my 
skill." 

"But  she  lives  I  she  breathes  !  she  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  world !"  said  the  Prince. 

"  Even  so,"  returned  the  other. 

^^  Then  PU  search  all  Iraun  ;  PU  despatch  em- 
isaries  over  all  the  world,  that  wherever  she  be, 
she  may  be  brought  hither  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
in  my  heart,  and  to  share  the  throne  of  Abbas  Se- 
lim!" 

"  The  instant,"  said  Achmet, "  that  your  High- 
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ness's  eyes  meet  hers,  her  fate  is  sealed  ;  she  will 
not  long  remain  an  inhabitant  of  Earth.  It  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  she  shall  not  b« 
the  bride  of  mortal  man." 

*'  Death,  traitor  !"  said  the  Monarch  ;  "  an".  I 
not  the  Shah  ?  who  shall  gainsay  my  will .''  wiiat 
shall  oppose  it  ?" 

''The  will  of  Heaven  !"  replied  the  sage,  calm- 
ly.    "The  irrevocable  decrees  of  Destiny." 

"Away!  avaunt!  thou  drivelling  idiot!"  said 
Selim,  "  let  me  not  see  the  more  !" 

The  Shah's  maladies,  both  mental  and  bodily 
increased  alarmingly  after  this  event.  The  love- 
ly phantom  haunted  him  sleeping  and  waking. — 
He  lost  all  appetite  and  strength  ;  and  appeared  to 
be  fast  sinking  into  the  grave.  At  length  he  be- 
thought himself,  that  if  he  could  from  memory, 
sketch  the  features  which  he  had  beheld,  he  might 
possibly  thence  derive  some  consolation.  He 
possessed  some  talent  for  drawing ;  his  remem- 
brance of  the  form  and  features  was  most  vivid 
tmd  distinct ;  and  guiding  his  pencil  with  his 
heart  rather  than  his  hand,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  most  extraordinary  likeness.  He  then 
summoned  into  his  presence  a  skilful  and  accom- 
plished limner,  in  whose  hands  he  deposited  the 
sketch,  and,  describing  to  him  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  eyes,  and  complexion  of  the  original,  desired 
him  to  paint  a  portrait. 

"The  Artist  gazed  upon  the  sketch,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  description  with  profound  attention  and 
evident  surprise.     "Surely,^'   said  he,    "I  have 
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seen  her  whose  features  are  here  delineated.  In- 
deed they  aie  features  which  are  not  easily  mis- 
taken, for  she  is  beautiful  as  one  of  the  damsels  of 
Paradise." 

"Sayestthou  so !"  said  the  Monarch  starting 
from  his  seat,  while  he  tore  from  his  turban  some 
jewels  of  inestimable  value,  which  he  thrust  into 
the  Painter's  hand.  "Knowest  thou  where  to  find 
her." 

"She  lives  in  the  southern  suburbs,"  answered 
the  limner.  "Her  name  is  Selima,  and  her  father 
is  a  poor  but  learned  man,  who  is  constantly  bu- 
ried in  his  studies,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  gem  which  is  hidden  under  his  humble 
roof." 

"Haste  thee,  good  All,  haste  thee  !  bring  her 
hither  !  Let  no  difficulties  or  dangers  impede  thee 
and  there  is  not  a  favour  in  the  power  of  the 
Monarch  of  Iraun  to  grant  which  thou  shalt  ask  in 
vain." 

Ali  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  abode  of  his 
fair  friend,  in  whose  welfare  he  had  always  taken 
a  lively  interest.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
v/as  opened  by  the  lovely  Selima  herself. 

"Sweet  Selima,"  he  said,  "I  have  strange  news 
for  thee." 

"Speak  it  then,"  she  answered  smilingly  ;  "be 
it  bad  or  good,  the  sooner  I  hear  it  the  better." 

"  I  have  a  message  for  thee  from  the  Shah." 

"  The  Shah  !"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  mysterious  expression  of  intelliginee  and 
wonder  ;  but  she  did  not,  extraordinary  as  was  the 
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information,  appear  to  entertain  the  sligbest 
doubt  of  its  veracity.     *"Tis  wondrous  strange." 

"'Tis  true,"  said  the  limner  ^  He  placed  in 
my  hands  a  sketch  for  a  female  portrait,  in  which 
1  instantly  recognised  your  features." 

'*It  is  but  a  few  days  ago,"  said  she,  "that  I 
^  had  an  extraordinary  dream.  Methought  I  was 
in  an  apartment  of  surprising  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence*  A  cloud  of  fragrant  odours  filled  the 
room  ;  the  cloud  became  gradually  condensed, 
and  then  assumed  the  form  of  a  young  man  of 
most  majestic  form  and  handsome  features.  Al- 
though I  had  never  seen  the  Shah,  I  soon  knew 
by  his  pale  proud  brow,  so  sad  and  yet  so  beauti- 
ful;  his  bright,  sparkling  blue  eye;  his  tall, 
stately  form  ;  and  his  regal  gait ;  that  this  could 
be  none  other  than  Ahbas  Selim.  He  smiled 
sweetly  upon  me;  he  took  my  hand  in  his  ;  but 
as  his  lips  approached  mine  I  awoke  and  saw  on- 
ly the  cold  moonbeams  gilding  my  chamber." 

"Sweet  S^lima  !  why  have  I  never  heard  of 
this  before  ?" 

"I  told  it  all  to  my  father,"  said  she  ;  "but  he 
frowned  upon  me,  and  bade  me  think  of  it  no 
more  ;  and  to  tell  my  dream  to  no  one.  But  thy 
strange  message  has  made  me  violate  his  com- 
mand. I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  Abbas  Se- 
lim since.  How  happy  ought  the  nation  to  be 
whom  he  governs ;  and,  above  all,  how  happy 
the  maiden  whom  he  loves !" 

"Then  art  thou,  ray  Selima,  supremely  hap- 
py," said  the  Painter  ;  for  of  thee  he  is  enamoured 
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to  desperation.  Thou  must  accompany  me  imme- 
diately to  the  palace." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Shah  paced  his  apart- 
ment m  an  agony  of  impatience.  Curse  on  this 
lingering  limner  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  has  he  combi- 
ned with  the  Magician  to  drive  me  to  distraction  .'' 
May  every  vile  peasant  press  to  his  heart  the  be- 
ing vs^hom  he  adores,  and  am  I,  the  lord  of  this 
vast  empire,  to  sigh  in  vain,  and  to  be  continually 
tormented  with  faint  and  momentary  glimpses  of 
the  heaven  from  which  I  am  debarred  ?" 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  v/ords,  when  the 
private  entrance  to  his  apartment,  to  which  he 
had  given  the  painter  a  passport,  opened,  and  his 
messenger  entered,  leading  his  fair  companion  by 
the  hand.  No  sooner  did  the  Monarch's  eyes  en- 
counter those  of  Selima,  than  he  instantly  knew 
that  he  w^asin  the  real  substantial  presence  of  her 
whose  phantom  he  had  beheld.  His  "wonder  etnd 
delight  knew  no  bounds,  nor  will  the  power 
of  language  suffice  to  describe  them.  He  pressed 
to  his  heart  the  object  for  which  he  hod  so  long 
panted.  Health  and  strength  appeared  to  be  sud- 
denly restored  to  him ;  new  life  seemed 
rushing  through  liis  veins  ;  and  his  buoyant  step 
and  elastic  tread  seemed  to  belong  to  a  world  less 
gross  and  material  than  that  in  which  he  dwelt. 
When  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  raptures  was  o- 
ver,  he  summoned  the  chief  Imaum  into  his  pres- 
ence, and  gave  him  orders  to  follow  him  into  the 
mosque  attached  to  the  palace,  for  the  purpose  of 
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immediately  celebrating  his  nuptials   with  SeH- 
^,ma. 

■*  The  Priest  gazed  intently  on  the  Bride,  and 
Itis  features  became  deadly  agitated.  "The  will 
of  Abbas  Selim,"  he  said,  "is  the  law  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  but  if  I  have  read  the  Koraun  aright, 
and  if  my  studies  have  not  been  idly  pursued,  the 
finger  of  Death  is  on  yon  fair  maiden,  and  her 
nuptial  with  the  Shah  will  but  accelerate  the  ap- 
proach of  Azrael.'' 

''Dotard  !"  said  the  Prince  ;  and  he  gazed  upon 
Selima  whose  features  glowed  with  all  the  hues  of 
beauty  and  health  :  "tell  not  to  me  thy  idle  dreams, 
but  perform  thine  office  and  be  silent." 

Tile  chidden  Priest  obeyed  the  last  injunction 
of  his  sovereign,  and,  with  head  depressed  and 
folded  arras,  followed  him  and  his  Bride  to  the 
mosque  ;  which  was  hastily  prepared  for  the  cele- 
bration of  these  unexpected  nuptials.  Heavily 
and  fdultering  he  pronounced  the  rites,  which  were 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  a  man 
rushed  into  the  mosque,  and,  wifh  frantic  and 
threatening  gestures,  placed  himself  between  the 
Bride  and  bridegroom.     It  was  Achmet  Hassan. 

"Forbear,  forbear  !"  he  cried,  "or  Allah's  curse 
light  on  you  !" 

"It  is  the  traitrous  Magician,"  said  the  Shah. 
"Villain  !  wouldst  thou  beard  thy  Sovereign  even 
at  his  nuptial  hour  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  unsheathed  his  scimitar  and 
rushed  towards  Achmet.  "Save  him  ;  spare 
him  !"  shrieked  the  Bride  ;  "   it  is   my  father  I" 
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and  rushed  between  them,  the  Shah's  weapon 
pierced  her  to  the  hearty  and  she  sank  lifeless  to 
the  earth. 

All  were  struck  mute  and  motionless  with  hor- 
ror at  this  fatal  event.  When  they  had  some- 
what recovered  from  their  stupor,  every  eyft  was 
fixed  upon  the  Shah.  Still  and  cold,  and  silent 
as  the  sta'ue,  he  occupied  the  same  place  as  at 
the  moment  of  this  fearful  catastrophe.  His  eyes 
glared  fixedly  ar;d  anmeaningiy  ;  and  his  lips  and 
cheeks  were  of  an  ashy  paleness.  He  returned 
DO  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  w«re  made  of 
him,  and  the  import  of  which  it  w^s  evident  he 
did  not  comprehend.  In  fact  it  was  clear  that 
reason  had  fled  from  the  once  highly  endow-ed 
mind  of  Abbas  Selim  ;  and  that  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  highly -accomplished  prin- 
ces who  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia  was 
terminated. 

In  a  state  of  listlessness  and  insanity  he  contin- 
ued for  above  a  tv/elvemonth.  A  few  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  were  all  that  remained  to  him 
of  his  once  mighty  empire,  and  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  His  most  faithful 
and  constant  attendant  was  the  unhappy  Achmet 
Hassan  whom  he  had  rendered  childless  ;  and  on 
■whose  bosom  he  breathed  his  latest  sigh.  As  the 
hour  of  death  approached,  his  intellects  seemed  to 
return  ;  but  his  malady  had  so  entirely  exiiausted 
his  strengtii,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable. — 
Once,  from  the  motion  of  his  lips,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  name 
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of  Selima ;  then  a  faint  smile  illuminated  his  fea- 
tures, while  he  pointed  to  the  easement,  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  which  was  seen  through  it,  and  hig 
enfranchised  Spirit  fled  to  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 


2Ciie  l&otVu  IBvtum* 


Oh !  then  i  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you- 

Shakspeare. 


It  was  in  the  forenoon  of  a  sultry  autumnal 
day,  in  the  year  1688,  that  a  person  apparently 
about  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  handsomely, 
though  not  gorgeously  clad  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country,  and  mounted  upon  a 
mule,  was  seen  traversing  the  wild  and  romantic 
road  which  leads  from  Scienna  to  Rome.  A  slight 
glance  at  the  traveller  would  enable  the  intelligent 
observer  to  discover  in  him  "  more  than  marks 
the  crowd  of  vulgar  men."  His  forehead  was 
high  and  pale  ;  and  his  hair  of  a  light  flaxen  col- 
our, flowed  in  rich  ringlets  over  his  shoulders. 
Although  his  complexion  was  considerably  tin- 
ged by  the  southern  suns  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  the  course  of  his  travels,  it  was  evident- 
ly originally  very  fair,  if  not  pale  :  and,  together 
with  the  oval  face  and  bright  blue  eyes,  denoted 
a  native  of  a  more  northern  region  than  that 
which  he  was  traversing.  His  countenacce  wai» 
singularly  beautiful,  and  its  mild  and  beneficent 
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expression  was  shaded,  but  not  impaired,  by  the 
pensive  air  which,  apparently,  deep  study,  or 
perhaps  early  misfortune,  had  cast  over  it.  His 
height  was  rather  above  the  middle  stature ;  and 
his  form  displayed  that  perfection  of  symmetry 
which  we  usually  look  for  in  vain  in  nature,  but 
mark  with  adjairatioQ  in  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
of  Raffaelle.  He  was  followed  by  a  servant, 
also  mounted  upon  a  mule,  and  both  were  taking 
the  high  road  to  the  "  eternal  City,"  from  which 
they  were  distant  about  two  day's  journey. 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  as  the  road  then 
wound  among  some  of  the  most  precij)itous  and 
difficult  passes  of  the  Appenines  the  travellers 
appeared  to  experience  considerable  fatigue.  It 
was  with  no  slight  degree  of  pleasure,  therefore 
that  they  descried,  at  a  small  distance  onwards, 
a  thick  forest  of  pines,  which  promised  a  shelter 
from  the  noontide  heat,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
t)f  exploring  the  contents  of  their  wallet  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  refreshment.  Having  ar- 
rived there,  they  dismounted  ;  and  their  morn- 
ing's meal,  consisting  of  bread,  fruit,  cheese,  and 
wine,  was  soon  spiead  before  them  ;  and  nearly 
as  soon  disappeared  before  such  appetites,  as  a 
long  fast  and  a  fatiguing  journey  never  fail  to  cre- 
ate. The  superior  traveller  then  having  desired 
his  servant  to  lead  the  mules  to  a  little  distance, 
prepared  to  take  a  short  slumber  previous  to  resu" 
sumiDg  his  journey. 

,  He    had  not  long  resigned  himself  to  sleep  be- 
fore his  ever  restless  brain  began  to  teem  with  cer- 
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taiii  vague  and  shadowy  forms,'  which  at  length 
settled  into  a  vision  of  consummate  beauty.     He 
fancied  that  he  beheld  a   beautiful  female  figure 
bending  over  and  gazing  at  him,  while  her  fea- 
tures w**re  expressive  of  the  utmost  astonishment 
and  toight     Once  she  appeared  to  speak,  and 
the  wonder  With  which  he  beheld   the    exquisite 
loveliness  of  her   form  and   features,  was  lost  in 
that  excited  by  the  ravishing  melodf  of  her  voice. 
He  extended  his  hand  toward   her,   and  endeav- 
oured to  grasp  her  own  ;  she  gently  eluded  him, 
smiled,  and  dropping  a  small  scroll  of  paper,  van- 
ished from  his  sight,  while  our  traveller,  with  the 
effort  which  he  made  to  reaeh  it,  suddenly  awoke. 
He  started  on  his  feet,  scarcely  believing  that 
wha^  he  had  seen  could  have  been  a    dream,  so 
strong  and  vivid  wa^  t%e  impression  which  it  had 
made  upon  his  senses  ;  but  his  wonder  was  wouhd 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  at  perceiving  a  scroll,  ex- 
actly resembling  that  which  he  had  seen   in    his 
dream,  lying  at  his  feet.     He  sn^ched  it  up  ca= 
,  gerly,  llnd  read  the  following  lines  :— 

*^lSyes  !  ye  mortal  stars  which  shed 
Fatal  influence  on  my  head, 
Bidding  me  in  omensrknow, 
That  to  you  my  dfeath'l  owe, 
If  when  closed  ye^ve  power  to  slay, 
Hide  me  from  your  opening  ray  !" 


Doubting  the  eviden<ee  of  his  senses,  he  read  the 
scroll  over  again  and' ag?iin»  before  he  thought  of 


again  ana  a^ii 
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calling  his  servant,  and  endeavouring  to  gather 
from  him  such  particulars  as  might  assist  in  un- 
ravelling the  mystery.  The  account  which  he 
received  from  his  domestic  only  involved  him  in 
new  perplexities.  From  him  he  Jearned  that  du- 
ring his  slumber,  a  carriage  containing  two  ele- 
gantly dressed  females,  had  stopped  close  to  where 
his  master  was  sleeping  ;  that  the  youngest  of  the 
two,  whose  description,  a&  related  by  the  servant, 
corresponded  in  the  most  minute  particulars  with 
the  figure  which  he  had, seen  ^in  his  dream,  alight- 
ed ;  and  after  gazing  for  sometime  upon  the  hand- 
some sleeper,  addressed  certain  interrogatories  to 
the  domestic,  which,  from  Jiis  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  he  was 
unable  either  to  comprehend,  or  answer ;  that  she 
then  hastily  wrote  some,  lines  on  a  scroll,  which 
she  threw  at  his  masttr!sfeet;  and  seeing  the  lat- 
ter move,  re-entered  the  carriage,  which  immedi- 
ately drove  off  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

"Vou  would  know  her  again,  Horatio.^"  inqui- 
red the  wondering  traveller^ 

"Ay,  Sir,"  returned  the  ofoer,  even  tvete  her 
beautiful  face  veiled ;  let  her  but  utter  three 
words,  and  I  shall  remember  her  voice.  Not 
even  when  I  saw  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton  play  ia 
the  masque  at  Ludlow  Castle,  ^id  heard  her  call 
upon  echo  in  her  song,  till  I  wondered  how  so 
sweet  an  invitation  could  be  resisted,  did  I  feel 
my  soul  stealing  out  at  my  ears  so  delightfully ; 
for  even  she,  craving  your  honour's  pardon,  was 
but  achirrupping  wren  to  this  Italian  nightingale 
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"Saddle  the  mules  instantly,"  interrupted  his 
master,  "  let  us  lose  no  time  in  overtaking  her." 

*'0h  Sir !  that  were  a  fruitless  chase,  for  the 
carriage  has  had  a  long  start  before  us,  besides 
being  drawn  by  four  of  the  fleetest  horses  in  Ita- 
ly.'> 

^'Nevertheless,  speed  will  do  no  harm,  Hora- 
tio ;  and  unless  we  travel  at  a  quicker  pace  than 
that  at  which  we  have  been  proceeding  this  mor- 
ning, I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  reach  Rome  in 
time  for  the  Cardinal  Barberini's  Concert  to-mor- 
row evening." 

They  accordingly  resumed  their  journey,  the 
ci-devant  sleeper  much  marvelling  at  the  extra- 
ordinary incident  of  the  day,  and  puzzling  his 
brams,  for  he  was  deeply  learned  in  metaphysics, 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  which  that 
which  was  hidden  from  his  visual  organs,  was  re- 
vealed to  his  ^'mind's  eye"  during  the  hour  of 
slumber.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  more  satisfactory  conclusion  than  that  contain- 
ed in  two  lines  of  his  favourite  author,  which  he 
uttered  aloud,  turning  round  to  his  valet, — • 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and    earth, 

Horatio^ . 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

They  now  travelled  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, but,  as  our  readers  will  have  guessed  from 
the  information  of  Horatio,  without  overtaking  the 
fair  and  mysterious  fugitive.     Nothing   occurred 
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during  the  remainder  of  their  journey  beyond  the 
usual  routine  of  eatisg,  drinking,  sleeping,  and 
travelling  ;  and  sometimes  the  necessity,  howev- 
er unpleasant,  of  dispensing  with  the  three  former 
items,  until  they  arrived  at  Rome.  Here  our 
traveller's  first  care  was  to  find  out  the  residence 
of  his  friend  Holstenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, and  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
«t  Oxford,  where  the  Italian  had  resided  for  three" 
years. 

The  meeting  of  the  friends  was  cordial  and  af- 
fectionate. "But  we  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said 
Holstenius,  "the  Cardinal's  Concert  has  already 
commenced,  and  he  is  in  the  utmost  anxiety  to  see 
you  :  you  will  find  there  a  distinguished  party, 
who  are  drawn  together  principally  in  the  expec- 
tation of  meeting  you  " 

"I  fear,"  said  the  Englishman,  half  smiling,^. 
and  at  the  same  time  lowering  his  brow,  as  to  the 
present  day  is  done  by  literary  men,  when  they 
feet,  or  affect  to  feel,  offended  at  being  made  what 
they  call  "a  show"  of;  "I  fear  that  the  attraction 
will  cease  whea  the  cause  of  it  is  seen  and  known. 
But  who  are  these,  friend  Holstenius,  to  whom  I 
am  to  be  exhibited  this  evening?" 

"Among  others,  to  the  Marquis  Villa,  who  has 
just  arrived  from  Naples,"  said  the  other. 

"What!  Manso.*^" exclaimed  the  Englishman, 
his  features  brightening  as  he  spoke,  "the  friend 
of  the  illustrious  Tasso  .»*" 

"  The  same,"  resumed  Holstenius ;  "also  the 
PpetSj  Selvaggi   and  Salfiilli ;   the  famous  Gro- 
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tius,  the  Swedish  ambassador  to  the  conrt  of 
]?'rance,  whois  hereon  a  visit  to  his  Eminence, 
and  whom  I  believe  you  met  at  Paris  ;  the  Duke 
de  Pagliano  :  and  the  Count  di  Vivaldi.  Adrians 
of  Mantua,  Sister  to  the  Poet  Basil,  and  her 
daughter  Leonora  Baroni.  who  are  reported  to  be 
the  finest  singers  in  the  w^orld,  have-  also  arrived 
at  Rome  expressly  to  be  present  at  this  entertain- 
ment. , 

The  momentary  gloom  which  had  gathered  on 
the  Englishman's  features,  was  immediately  dis- 
persed ;  he  expressed  the  utmost  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  mingling  with  the  lofty  spirits  who 
were  assembled  under  the  Cardinal  Barberini's 
roof;  and  after  having  suitably  attired  himself, 
the  friends  were  not  long  in  finding  their  way  to 
<^e  Cardinal's  Palace. 

Here  they  found  the  illustrious  owner,  although 
niephew  to  the  ruling  Pontiff,  and  possessing  un- 
der him,  the  whole  ileiegated  sovereignty  of 
Rome;  anxiously  looking  among  the  crowd  at  the 
door  for  his  transalpine  guest.  When  he  recog- 
nised Holstenius  and  his  friend,  he  darted  out  and 
grasping  the  latter  by  the  hand,  heartily  bade 
him  welcome.  He  then  led  him  up  a  magnifi- 
cent staircase  lined  with  attendants  in  the  most 
gorgeous  liveries,  and  blazing  with  innumerable 
lamps,  until  he  arrived  at  a  splendid  saloon,  in 
w^hich  the  distinguished  company  were  assem- 
bled. Here,  after  a  momentary  pause,  he  eleva- 
ted hi&  voice  ^nd  announced  in  an   exulting  tone 

M* 
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to  the  anxious  auditory,  the  presence  of  *41  Sig-- 
nor  Milton." 

"Onor  aPaltissimo  Poeta  !"  exclaimed  a  hund- 
red voices.  Fair  hands  strewed  flowers  upon  his 
head,  and  noble  palms  were  extended  emulous  of 
his  grasp.  The  learned  and  the  famous,  the 
rich  and  the  young,  and  the  heautiful,  all  crowd- 
ed with  expressions  of  admiration  and  delight 
around  the  illustrious  Englishman.  The  Poet 
Salsilii  was  the  first  who  gained  possession  of 
Milton's  hand,  and  fixing  upon  him  a  steadfast 
look,  he  recited  in  a  loud  voice  the  following 
lines : — - 

"  Cede  Meles  ;  cedat  depressa  Mincius  uma^ 
Sebetus  Tassum  d^^sinat  usque  loqui. 

At  Thamesis  victor  cunctis  ferat  altior  undas  j 
Nam  per  te,  Milto,  par  tribus  unus  erit." 

**  Meles  and  Mincius  !  now  more  humbly  glide^ 
Tasso's  Sebetus  !  now  resign  thy  pride  ; 
Supreme  of  r' vers,  Thames  henceforth  shall  be, 
His  Milton  makes  him  equal  to  the  three." 

At  this  unexpected  sally,  the  place  rang  with 
applauses,  which  had  scarcely  subsided  before  a 
voice  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which  was 
recognised  to  be  that  of  the  Poet  Selvaggi,  ex- 
claimed : — 

**  Graecia  Maeonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem  ^ 
Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem." 
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"  Greece  !  vaunt  your  Homer's  Rome  !  your  Ma- 
ro's  fame, 
England  in  Milton  boasts  an  equal  name." 

The  thunders  of  applause  were  redoubled,  and 
Milton  began  to  feel  himself  under  some  embar- 
rassment, as  to  the  mode  of  returning  such  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  compliments,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  his  entertainer,  begging  him  to 
seat  himself  by  him,  and  entering  into  close  con- 
versation with  him. 

"  I  am  told,  Mr.  Milton,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
^'that  you  are  a  proficient  in  the  divine  art  of  mu- 
sic." 

"  I  can  claim  but  a  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  science,"  answered  the  poet ;  but  I  have  ever 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  of  its  power,  and  have 
found  my  feelings  swayed  by  it  in  an  extraordina- 
ry manner,  upon  more  than  one  occasion  To  my 
father,  who  was  deeply  accomplished  in  the  sci- 
ence, and  to  my  friend  and  countryman,  Henry 
Lawes  whose  fame,  I  believe,  is  not  unknown 
eveu  in  this  classic  land  of  song,  I  am  indebted 
for  what  little  knowledge  I  may  possess." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Milton,  your  knowledge  is 
somewhat  greater  than  you  will  allow.  The  cel- 
ebrated Leonora  Baroni,  who  has  just  left  the 
room,  but  will  soon  re-enter  it,  had,  shortly  before 
your  arrival,  delighted  the  company,  by  the  ex- 
quisite manner  in  which  she  ?ang  a  divine  melo- 
dy composed  by  herself,  to  suit  some  still  diviner, 
words  of  yours,  which  fully  prove  that  you  have 
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tbe  soul  and  t"he  feelings  of  the  most  inspired 
musician."  He  then  recited  with  energy  and 
propriety,  although  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
the  following  lines  : — 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Ffeaven's  joy  ! 

Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  voice  and  verse  ! 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mixed  power  em- 

ploy, 

Dead    things   with  inbreathed    sense   able    to 

pierce  ; 
And  to  our  high  raised  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent. 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire  coloured  throne 
To  him  that  sits  thereon, 

With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow  ;    • 
And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires  ; 
With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout,  and  holy  psalms^ 

Singing  everlastingly !" 

The  conversation  between  the  Cardinal  and  his 
illustrious  guest  was  here  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Adriana,  of  Mantua,  and  her  danghter, 
Leonora  Baroni.  Milton's  heart  throbbed,  and 
he  drew  his  breath  thickly,  as  he  fancied  that  he 
recognised  in  the  figure  of  the  latter  the  fair  one 
wha  had  brightened  his  dreams  among  the  Appe- 
4iine8.     The  first  glimpse  of  her  face  confirmed 
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him  iu  this  idea,  and  h©  was  about  to  rush   to  the 
harp  at  which  she  had   seated   herself,   and  the 
strings  of  which  she  was  trying,  when  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety   of 
such  a  proceeding.     The  resemblance  might  be  ' 
accidental,  or  it  might  be  produced  merely  Hy  hia 
Own  heated  imagination.      At   length    she  struck 
the  strings,  and  played  a  low  sweet  prelude  with- 
such  exquisite  delicacy,  and  yet  such  masterly  ex-^ 
ecution,  that  the  whole  company  were  entranced 
in  wonder,  and  none  more  so  than  the  poet.     She 
then  raised  her  voice,  whose  divine  tones  thril- 
led to  his  very  soul.     The  air  was  her  own  com- 
position, and  of  matchless  beauty  ;  but  what  was 
his  astonishment  at   recognising  in  the  pQetry;^,to  ^ 
which  it  was  adapted,  the  very  words  which  were 
inscribed  upon  the  scroll.     He  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  approached  the   beautiful    songstress.     Like 
his  own  Adam,  he  "hung  over  her  enamoured." 
He  forgot  his  hopes,  his  ambition,  his  travels,  the 
place  in  which  he  was  ;  he  forgot  even   the  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  he  first  became  acquain- 
ted with  her.     The  recollection  of,  all  was  lost  in 
the  intense  delight  with  which  he  lijstened  to  the 
flood  of  melody  which  she  was  pouring  forth.    Ajt- 
length  she  came  to  the  concluding  verses  of  thfe 
Madrigal :—         - 

"  Se  chiusi  m' uccidete, 
Aperti  che  farete  !" 

and  as  she  warbled  the  last  line,  tuiOed  her  bea<^ 
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and  belield  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the  poet,  as 
though  his  whole  soul  was  concentrated  in  those 
two  orbs,  gazing  upon  her.  A  slight  tremour  shook 
her  frame  ;  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  face ; 
and  she  sank  senseless  upon  the  ground. 

This  incident  created  general  confusion.  The 
whole  company  crowded  round  the  harp,  and  be- 
held the  beautiful  Leonora,  pale  and  senseless, 
in  the  arms  of  the  poet,  while  her  niO,ther  was 
chafing  her  temples  in  an  agony  of  distress.  At 
length  Mi  lion  and  Adriana  succeeding  in  convey- 
ing her  out  of  the  room  into  the  open  air.  It 
was  a  bright  and  beautiful  night.  The  moon  w^as 
riding  high,  shedding  a  mild  pale  light  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  the  venerable  monuments  of 
the  Et'^raal  City  which  frowned  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Appenines  towering 
in  the  distance.  The  night-wind  crept  from  leaf 
to  leaf,  and  gently  agitated  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er ;  while  from  a  neighbouring  grove  the  notes  of 
the  nightingale  were  borne  upon  the  breeze.  The 
genial  inilut-nce  of  the  air,  and  the  fragrance  of  a 
thousand  odorous  flower'^,  which  bloomed  around 
her,  soon  revived  Leonora.  The  first  objects 
which  she  beheld,  on  opening  her  eyes,  were  those 
"  ste!li  mor+ali,"  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  «*o]it"u-ion.  A  smile  played  upon  her  lip,  al- 
though a  d-^rp  blush  oversprt  ad  her  cheeks,  as 
she  said  to  Milton,  "  I  btJieve,  Sir,  we  have  met 
before,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  inconsid- 
erate folly  of  an  enthusiastic  girl." 
,      *'  Talk  not  of  pardon  !  interrupted  the  poet,  di- 
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vine  Leonora!  talk  of  joy,  of  rapture  !  The  heav- 
enly form  which  I  fancied  an  unsubstantial  vis- 
ion is  corporeal,  is  vital,  and  I  hold  it  in  my  arms. 

We  believe  the  lady  blushed,  and  gently  dis- 
engaged herself,  according  to  the  received  dicta 
of  decorum  on  such  occasions':  The  poet,  how- 
ever, still  retained  enough  favour  in  her  eyes, 
and  in  those  other  mother,  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company them  home,  and  to  obtain  permission  to 
call  upon  thenv  ou  the  following  morning. 

"  And  may  I,''  saiiJ  Adriana,  as  the  poet  was 
taking  his-le^ve'  "  may  I  beg  to  know,  Signor, 
to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted?" 

"  My  name,"  he  answered,  *^  is  Milton."   ' 

"Milton  !"  exclaimed  both  ladies,  as  with  a 
feeling  of  solemn  awe,  they  retreated  a  few  pa- 
ces, and  then,  with  a-deeper  feeling  of  enthusias- 
tic admiration,  advanced,  and  ea^h  took  hold  of 
one  of  his  hands.  A  <jrirason  blush  suffused  the 
face  of  the  beautiful  Leonora  at  recognising,  in 
the  handsome  sleeper,  the  mighty  bard,  by  whose 
writing  she  had  been  spell-bouud  f;r  many  an 
hour  of  intense  and  delip:h-,  I  i'.iterest.  lie  had 
not  yet  given  to  the  worid  his  master-  -Tork  and 
thus  rendered  the  encomiums  of  Seivac-^-l  and  Sal- 
silli  no  hyperbole  ;  but  that  scarcely  Ij-s  glorious 
emanation  of  his  .^enin;,  Comus^  as  w ell  as  U Al- 
leyro,  II  Penseroso,  LycidiaSj  and  some  of  his  im- 
mortal sonnets,  had  Mready  appeared,  and  were 
read,  and  justly  appreciated  both  in  Eughmd  and 
Italy.  The  pernr.-ission  which  he  had  obtained  to 
appear  the  aext  day  at  tlieii  fesideiice,  was  now 
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transformed  into  sometbing  between  an  injunc- 
tion and  a  petition.  He  tben  took  a  reluctant 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  the  assembly  at 
the  Cardinal's,  and  apologising  for  the  absence 
of  the  Sirens  which  was  readily  excused  on  the 
fcore  of  the  illness  of  the  younger  one. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  incident,  the  record  of 
which  would  be  likely  to  interest  our  readers. — 
The  Poet,  whose  fine  person  and  fascinating  man* 
ners  had  more  than  confirmed  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration which  his  divine  writings  had  created, 
retired,  the  theme  of  universal  eulogy.  He  reti- 
red, but  not  to  rest ;  the  image  of  Leonora  haunted 
his  waking  thoughts,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
bis  dreams :  again  he  fancied  himself  among  the 
Appenines;  again  the  fairy  €gure  approached  and 
dropped  the  scroll ;  again  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  j  but  more  successful  than  before  ;  he-  reach- 
ed hers ;  when  suddenly  the  scene  changed,  and 
he  found  himself  yi  the  saloon  of  the  Barberini 
Palace,  with  the  beautiful  songstress,  pate  and 
senseless  ib  his  arms. 

He  arose  feverish  and  unrefreshed  ;  ^nd  while 
the  divine  tones  of  Leonora's  vdice  seemed  to  be 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  seized  his  pen,  and 
tomposed  the  following  elegant  verses ; — 

" TO  LEONORA  SINGING  ATROMfc 
Another  Leonora's  charms  inspired 
The  love  thtkt  Tasso's  phrensied  senses  fired; 
More  blest  had  been  his  fate  were  this  his  age. 
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And  you  th'  inspirer  of  his  amorous  rage. 
Oh  !  had  he  heard  the  wonders  of  your  song, 
As  leads  your  voice  its  liquid  maze  along  ; 
Or,  seen  you  in  your  Mother's  right  command 
The   Lyre,  what   rapture  wakes  ^)eneath   your 

band  ; 
By  Pentheus'  wildness  thoiigh  his  brain  were  tOSt, 
Or  his  worn  sense  in  suUen^umber  lost, 
His    soul   had  checked   her  wanderings  at    the 

strain ; 
The  soothing  charm  had  lull'd  his  stormy  brain ; 
Or,  breathing  with  creative  power  had  driven 
Death  from  his  heart,  and  open'd  it  to  Heaven." 

These  lines  were  despatched  by  the  poet  early 
in  the  morning  to  Leonora,  and  he  himself  was 
not  long  in  following.  His  second  interview  with 
the  fair  siren  was  deeply  interesting  to  both.  The 
charms  and  talents  of  Leonora  made  an  impres- 
sion on  ihe  heart  of  the  bard,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  control;  and  in  the  feelings 
with  which  the  former  now  regarded  Milton, 
there  was  less  of  aamiration  for  the  poet,  than  of 
affection  for  the  handsome  and  accomplished  Ea- 
glisbman  who  sat  beside  her.  Our  readers,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  visit 
lasted  long,  and  was  quickly  succeeded  by  anoth- 
er and  another.  The  ladies  shortly  afterward 
leaving  Rome  for  Mantua,  Milton  escorted  them 
to  the  latter  place,  and  fixed  his  temporary  abode 
there,  where  his  attentions  to  Leonora  became 
still   more  marked.     The  keen  apprehension  of 

.N 
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Adriana  soon  detected  the  state    of  their  hearts, 
bul  the  feelings  which  the  discovery  awakened  in 
her  ow'n,  were  by   no  means  of   an  unmingled 
character. .   The   accomplishments,  both  mental 
and  personal,  of  her  daughter's  suiter  had  gained 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  mother  ;  but  his 
transalpine  birth,  and  heretical   creed,  presented 
obstacles  to  the  union,    which,    altkougti  to    her 
they  did  not  appear  insuperable,  w^ould,  she  fear- 
ed, be  deemed  so by.other,rnembers. of  the  family, 
and  especially  by  her  son,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  of  Venice,   a  bigoted 
adherent  to  the  church,. .of  Borne  ;  of  fierce  and 
ungovernable  passions ;  and  accustomed   t©  rule 
with  despotic  authority  in  all  the  concerns  of  the 
fajnily.     When,  therefore,    Milton  formally  an-' 
nounced  himself  to  Adriana,  as  a   suiter  for  her 
daughter's  hand,  she  did  not  affect  to  disguise  her 
own  approbation    of  the  proposal,   but  informed 
him  that  it  would   be    necessary  that   Leonora's 
relations,  and  especially    her  brother,   should   be 
consulted.     Milton,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  soldier,  felt   much 
chagrined    at  this  intelligence,  but  proposed  to 
take   a  journey  to   Venice  immediately,  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating   his   suit  in  person.      The 
entreaties  of  Adriana,  who  anticipated  dangerous, 
if  not  fatnl  consequences,  from  so  abrupt  a  pro- 
ceeding, induced  him  to  relinquish  his  design. — • 
She  und  rtook  to  break  the  matter  to  her  son  by 
degrees;  but,  as  she  had   no   doubt  that  the  first 
intelligence  would  bring  him,  foaming  with  fury, 
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to  Mantua,  she  advised  Milton  to  witlidraw  him- 
self for  a  short  time  from  that  city.  This  advice 
the  poet  determined  to  adopt;  especially  as  he 
had  lately  received  several  pressing  invitations 
froiu  the  Marquis  Villa  to  visit  him  at  Naples. — 
His  parting  interview  with  Leonora  was  of  the 
most  tender  description  ;  vows  of  eternal  fidelity 
were  made  on  both  sides ;  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
and  protestations,  were  lavished  witli  even  more 
than  amatory  prodigality'. 

At  Naples  ,  the  Poet  was  received  with  open 
armsbyManso.  This  fine  old  man,  who  had 
been  the  friend  and  patron  of  Marino  and  of  Tas- 
so,  bestowed  on  the  still  more  illustrious  Bard 
who  now  visited  him,  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  distinction.  He  acted  as  his  cicerone  during 
his  stay  in  Naples  ;  conducting  him  through  the 
Viceroy's  Palace,  and  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings which  usually  attract  the  notice  of  strangers  ; 
and  also  introduced  him  to  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  comprising  the  most  illustrious  and  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Naples.  The  manners  and 
conversation  of  Milton  were  such  as  to  make  him 
a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went ;  and  to  Man- 
so  in  particular  the  Poet's  society  became  every 
day  more  fascinating.  That  he  was  a  heretic 
appeared  to  him  to  be  his  only  fault,  and  this  he 
considered  as  more  a  misfortune  than  a  crime. 
Manso's  Epigram  on  this  subject  is  well  known : 

I 
"  Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  facies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
l!^on  Anglus  verum  hercle  Angelas  ipse  fores." 
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And  though  the  pun  in  this  distich  seems  to  de- 
fy translation,  yet  as  Dr.  Symmous  has  attempted 
it,  we  give  his  version  for  want  of  a  better  . — 

"With  mind,  form,  manners,  face,  did  faith  agree, 
No  Angel  but  an  Angel  would'st  thou  be." 

All  the  attractions  of  the  society  and  scenery 
of  Naples  did  not,  however,  make  Milton  forget- 
ful of  Leonora.  He  wrote  to  her  often,  and  fer- 
vently ;  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  those  beautiful  Italian  Sonnets, 
which  we  find  among  his  Poems.  To  these  he 
received  the  most  tender  replies  ;  accompanied, 
however,  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
her  brother  had  declared  himself  hostile  to  their 
union,  and  had  uttered  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence to  Milton  if  he  persisted  in  his  suit  The 
Poet,  in  answer,  renewed  his  protestations  of 
unaltered  love,  and  declared  his  determination 
never  to  resign  her  but  with  his  life.  He  told 
her  that  her  brother's  threats  could  not  daunt 
him  ;  and  that  his  heart,  although  easily  subdued 
by  love,  was  bold  enough  to  encounter  any  dan- 
ger ;  which  sentiments  we  find  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  Sonnet : — 

"  Lady  !  to  you,  a  youth  imknown  to  art, 

Who  fondly  from  himself  in  thought  would  fly, 
Devotes  the  faith,  truth,  spirit,  constancy, 

And  firm,  yet  feeling  temper  of  his  heart ; 

Proved  strong  by  trials  for  life's  arduous  part. 
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When  shakes  the  world,  and  thunders  roll  on 

high, 
All  adamant,  it  dares  the  storm  defy, 
Erect,  unconscious  of  the  guilty  start  3 
Not  more  above  fear,  envy,  low  desire, 

And  all  the  tyrants  of  the  vulgar  breast, 
Than  prone  to  hail  the  heaven-resounding  Lvre 
High  worth,  and  genius  of  the  Muse  possest  ' 
Unshaken,  and  entire,  and  only  found 
Not  proof  against  the  shaft,  when  Love  directs  the 
wound." 
,      Milton  continued  to  reside  at  Naples  for  about 
a  month,  during  which  time  no  event  occurred 
worth   recording;  except  that  one  night  as   he 
was    returnmg   to   bis    own  lodgings   from    the 
Palace  of  the  Marquis,  he  received  a   wound  in 
the  back  from  a  stiletto.     He  hastily  drew  his 
sword,  and  faced  his  adversary,  whom  he  found 
to  be  a  tall  thin  figure  in  a  mask.     The    contest 
was  short,  and  would  have  proved  fatal  to  Milton, 
for  the  assassin  was  his  superior,  both  in  strength 
and  skill,  had  not  a  party  of  the  Police  come   up 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered. 
The  villain  made  one  desperate,  but  unsuccessful 
aim  at  Milton's  breast,  and  then  fled  witli  incred- 
ible speed.  His  pursuers  were  unable  to  overtake 
him,  but  his  mask  having  dropped  off  during  the 
contest,  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  yet  be  identi- 
fied and  secured.     A  strict  search  was  set  on  foot 
the  following  day,  but  no  trace  of  him   could  be 
discovered.     Milton's  wound  was  slight,  and  soo» 
ht^aled ;    and  the   only  consequence  of  this  en« 

N* 
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counter  was  a  determination  on  his  part,  when- 
ever he  ventured  into  the  streets  of  Naples  at  so 
late  an  hour,  to  go  less  ostentatiously  ornamented  ; 
for  he  had  worn,  suspended  round  his  neck,  by  a 
gold  chain,  a  portrait  of  Manso  set  in  diamonds, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  that  noble- 
man, and  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  had   tempted 

the  cupidity  of  the  robber. 

Our  Poet  had  passed  a  whole  fortnight  without 
receiving  any  letters  from  Leonora,  although  he 
had,  during  that  period,  written  repeatedly  and 
anxiously  to  her;  when,  dreading  the  worst  from 
her  brother's  violence,  he  determined  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Mantua.  He  took  a  sorrowful 
leave  of  his  friends  in  Naples,  especially  of  Man- 
so,  with  whom  he  left  as  a  parting  gift  those  fine 
Latin  verses,  in  which  he  has  immortalized  his 
noble  friend. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mantua,  he  hastened  to  the 
residence  of  Adriana.  He  inquired  if  Leonora 
was  within,  and  beard  with  rapture  that  she  was 
in  the  little  apartment,  which  was  called  her 
Music-room.  He  resisted  the  anxious  importu- 
nities of  the  domestic,  who  admitted  him,  to  suf- 
fer him  to  announce  him,  determining  to  enjoy 
the  surprise  which  his  arrival  would  occasion. — 
He  softly  ascended  the  staircase,  and  arrived  at 
the  door  of  her  apartment.  As  he  approached, 
he  heard  sighs  and  weeping.  The  door  was 
half  open,  and  as  he  leaned  gently  forward,  he 
was  surprised  at  seeing  a  tall  thin  male  figure 
seated  bv  the  side  of  Leonora.     His  surprise  was 
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changed  into  horror,  when,  on  looking  in  his  face, 
he  recognised  the  features  of  the  assassin  who 
had  assaulted  him  in  the  street  of  Naples.  He 
grasped  his  sword,  and  was  about  to  spring  upon 
him,  fearing  that  he  would  comm^it  some  vio- 
lence upon  Leonora,  when  he  saw  the  latter  take 
the  assassin's  hand,  and  kiss  it  fervently.  Hor- 
ror rooted  his  feet  to  the  ground  :  he  drew  his 
mantle  closely  over  his  face,  so  as  to  cover  every 
part  of  it  except  his  eyes,  while  he  listened  in 
breathless  anxiety  to  the  following  dialogue  : — ■ 

"  Why,"  said  Leonora,  "  why  will  you  talk 
thus  cruelly  .''  If  you  love  me  no  longer,  at  least 
pity  me  !" 

"  Pity  you  !  pity  one  so  utterly  lost !  Even 
Heaven  itself,  all-merciful  as  it  is,  withholds  its 
pity  from  the  damned." 

"Alas  !"  she  sobbed,"!  have  committed  no 
crime." 

"  No  crime  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "'  call  you  it  no 
crime  to  love  a  wretch  like  this  ?  an  English- 
man! a  heretic  !  one  who  has  even  visited  the  in- 
famous Galileo  in  his  dungeon." 

"  And  yet  Antonio,"  she  said,  ''  he  is  brave, 
and  wise,  and  kind,  and  generous ;  can  it  be  a 
crime  to  love  such  a  one,  dear  Brother  .'" 

Milton  started  !  Antonio  turr\ed  round ;  the 
poet,  placed  in  a  dark  recess,  with  his  face  and 
form  muffled  in  his  cloak,  would  have  escaped 
his  observation,  but  his  eyes  flashing  with  the 
fires  of  fury  and  horror,  arrested  the  attentioQ  of 
the  bravo. 
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*'  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he,"  exclaimed  the  latter:  "I 
know  that  fiend -like  glare  ;  hell  and  heresy  are 
in  it.  Unhand  me,  sister,  or,  by  heaven,  the 
stiletto,  wh*^n  it  enters  his -breast  shall  be  reeking 
warm  from  your  own." 

He  sprang  like  an  emancipated  tiger  from  the 
grasp  of  his  sister,  and  rushed  towards  Milton. — 
*'  Oh  !  spare  him  !  save  him  !"  exclaimed  Leo- 
nora. She  rushed  between  them  as  the  stiletto 
was  raised  in  the  act  to  strike,  and  her  bosom  for- 
med at  once  a  shield  for  that  of  Milton  and  a 
sheath  for  the  fatal  weapon. 

She  sunk  upon  the  ground,  bathed  in  blood  ; 
and  even  the  monster  who  was  the  author  of  this 
tragedy  was  moved. 

"  Support  her,"  he  said  to  Milton,  "  help  me 
to  hold  her  up." 

^' It  is  in  vain !  all  is  in  vain!"  shrieked  the 
poet,  as  he  clasped  her  hand,  and  gazed  earnestly 
in  her  face.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  until 
they  closed.  One  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  ; 
one  slight  quivering  of  the  lips ;  and  then  the 
temple  of  the  immortal  spirit  was  an  uninhabited 
ruin. 

Antonio  fled  howling  from  tlie  chamber  of 
death  :  and  Milton  sunk  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
murdered  beauty.  We  have  but  little  to  add.—- 
The  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Adriana  may  be 
better  conceived  than  expressed.  She  survived 
her  daughter  but  twelve  months,  and  ended  her 
days  in  a  convent.  Milton,  when  the  first  par- 
oxysm of  grief  had  sutjsided,  resolved  to   travel 
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into  Italy  and  Greece,  in  order  to  divert  his  mel- 
ancholy. The  troubles,  however,  which  just 
then  broke  out  in  England,  made  him  abandon 
this  design  and  return  to  his  native  country ; 
"  For  I  esteemed  it,"  said  he,  "  dishonourable  fot 
me  to  be  lingering  abroad,  even  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  mindj  when  my  fel]ow-citizen&  were 
contending- for  their  liberty  at  home." 

The  death  of  Leonora  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  all  classes  ;  and  the  superstitious 
used  to  dwell  with  awe  upon  the  extraordinary 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  verses 
which  she  had  inscribed  upon  the  scroll.  Those 
"  stelli  mortali"  had  literally  proved  the  eause 
of  all  her  ills,  and  ultimately  of  her  death  ;  and 
the  eyes  of  Milton  were  for  a  long  time  compared 
to  the  heel  of  Achilles  ;  as  the  only  part  neglect- 
ed, and  the  part  which  was  destined  to  prove  fatal. 
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TIME. 

I  sa'W  a  child  whose  youthfuVx:hcek 

Glo'vved  with  health's  golden  bloom, 
And  ll^ht  did  from  his  young  eyes  break, 

And  his  sweet  face  illua~ie  : 
The  sono;  he  sang  was  ''Dance  !  prepare 

To  tr  ad  a  measiiie  light !" 
A>id  his  hand  held  a  mirror,  where 

The  sun  was  ima;»ed  bright : 
On  win£^s  as  swift  as  love's  he  flew, 

EOusbing  like  morning's  prime  ; 
And  flusvers  across  his  path  he  threw, 

And  tljat  child's  name  was  Time. 

1  saw  a  man,  whose  ample  brow 

Wv< ;  furrowed  deep  with  care  ; 
An.i  now  desptiir,  and  rapture  now, 

By  turns  were   pictured  there  : 
The  song  he  sang  was  '•'  fleap  and  hoard, 

And  scale  Ambition's  height," 
And  his  hand  grasped  a  keen-edged  sword' 

Of  majesty  and  might. 
Around  him  thronged  a  numerous  train. 

Wealth.  Fame,  and  Power  sublime  : 
While  his  breast  swelled  with  fancies  vain, 

Aad  his  aame  too  was  Time. 
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I  saw  an  aged,  shrivelled  form, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  blind  ; 
He  crouched  beneath  the  pelting  storm, 

And  shook  with  every  wind. 
His  song  was  "  Life's  fair  tree  is  felled, 

It  yields  before  the  blist ;  " 
And    his   lean  hand!  an  hox^r  glass  held, 

Whose  sands  were  ebbmg  fast. 
Across  his  path  dark  phantoms  roved, 

Of  Age,  and  Want,  and  Crime, 
His  wings  seemed  dipt,  yet  swift  he  moved. 

And  still  his  name  was  Time. 

Oh  !  how  Time  changes  !  and  man  too,  ' 

Doth  with  the  wizard  change  ; 
Borrow  his  every  form  and  hue. 

And  in  his  footsteps  range  ; 
And  now  his  mirror,  now  his  sword. 

And  now  his  hourglass  seize  : 
Thou  fool  !  why  is  thy  mind  still  stored 

With  trifles  such  as  these  ? 
Spurn  this  world  for  a  better  home. 

Where  his  wings  caiinot  soar  ; 
W^here  chance  and  change  shall  never  come. 

And  time  shall  be  no  more  ^ 
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Suns  will  set,  and  moons  will  wane> 
Yet  they  rise  and  wax  again  ; 
Trees,  that  Winter's  storm  subdae, 
Their  leafy  livery  renew  ; 

Ebb  and  flow  is  Ocean's  lot  j 

But  man  lies  down  and  rises  not ; 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
Ere  shall  awake  his  slumbering  clay ! 

Vessels  but  to  havens  steer ; 
Paths  denote  a  resting  near  ; 
Rivers  flow  into  the  main; 
Ice-falls  rt  st  upon  the  plain ; 
The  final  end  of  all  is  known  ; 
Man  to  darkness  goes  alone  ; 
Cloud,  and  doubt,  and  mystery, 
Hide  his  future  destiny. 

Nile,  whose  waves  their  boundaries  burst,. 

Slakes  the  torrid  desert's  thirst; 

Dews  descending  on  the  hills, 

Life  in  nature's  veins  instils  ; 

Showers,  that  on  the  parched  meads  fall, 

Their  faded  loveliness  recall  ; 

Man  alone  sheds  tears  of  pain, 

Weeps,  but  ever  weeps  in  vain^ 
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